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MY MOTHER. 





BY Ww. K. KEYS. 


Yes, my mother's growing old, 
W ith toil and care ; 

The silver threads among the gold, 
Are here and there. 


Twilight's deep’ ning, starry skies 
Do now appear ; 

Bhe lobks above with longing eyes, 
For Heaven is near. 


The storms of lite will soon be o'er, 
And peace be found ; 

She'll stand upon the other shore, 
With glory crowned. 


THE 


Mystery of Glenorris 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 











AUTHORESS OF “NORA'S LOVE-TEST,”’ “OLD 
MYDDLETON’S MONEY,” “FOR HER 
DEAR SAKE,” “DOROTHY'’S 
VENTURE,” ETC. 





CHAPTER IV.—(CONTINUED.) 
NY way, she wouldn’t be such a fool as 
to try it,”’ putin Brunhilda roughly. 
“She's only a woman,” observed Holle- 
bone; “and, if she tries to turn us out to 
put some toady of her own in, we needn't 


“T am afraid you may find,”’ said Miss 


Chick cautiously locked the iron gates be- 
hind them. 

“Curious ! That is but a very mild term | 
for them,” ejaculated Mr. Johnson heartily. 
“A grasping, grinding, selfish, villainous 
family would bea more accurate descrip- | 
tion.” 

“So bad as that ?”’ 

*“*‘Worse than that,’’ he amended warmly, 
not to say hotly;“‘and I hope Miss Glenorris 
will dismiss them summarily !”’ 

“Shall vou advise her to do s0?”’ 

“T shall indeed, if she ever honors me by 
asking my advice.”’ 

“Isn't Mr. Chick very old ?”’ she queried | 
as if dissecting a thought that worried her. 

“Well” —laughing— ‘he looks rather like 
it—is beginning to shrivel a little, isn’t he ? 
Old enough to be’a better man, let us say. 
To make avarice and utter scoundrelism 
more intolerable than it is in other cireum- | 
stances, give it me at eighty years of age.”’ | 

“But if a man is poor,” began Miss Hop- | 
kins leniently, but the agent’s laugh was as 
ironical as it was prompt. 

“Poor! There would be a glimmer of 
hope for all of them if they were poor, but 
they not only have plenty already, but 
they spend all their days in saving and 
managing and working and wearying for 
more.”’ 

“When, then,”’ asked his listener won- 
deringly, ‘will the time for its enjoyment | 

come ?”’ 

“When indeed, Miss Hopkins? I never 
could awaken Mr. Glenorris to the fact that 
they were not poor. It seemed as if he | 


plate. You would not think it, would you, 
from the look of their establishment? But 
I assure you it istrue. They have some 


ver.”” 

‘Is it possible?” asked the girl incredu- 
lously. “When can they use it?” 

“I never heard of any time, except at 
Mrs. Chick's funeral, and then the silver 
tea-tray was so heavy they had to fetch a 


seems the silver is all hidden now, 
driver was telling me the story as we drove 
here this morning. 
house one evening, when there was a dense 
fog—through which, I suppose,they thought 


seized the plats. The women—locked into 
| one of the rooms—threw open the window 
and shrieked, and some stranger came to 
their assistance. There was a desperate 
tussle, I hear; but the men were captured 
and the plate saved. The robbery was in 
reality only one man’s act, the other three 
strong young fellows being paid to help 
him; and he swore it was only because old 
Chick would not pay money justly owing 
to him that he had determined to have its 
equivalent as he could not get the cash. I 
positively thought it a pity that that strange 
| gentleman's help was efficient enough for 
the thieves to be mastered before he heard 
this version of the affair.” 

“That must have been a dreadful alarm 
for them.”” ' 

“Yes; for the father is old enough to be 
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most valuable and ponderous pieces of sil- | 


man to heip young Chick to carry it; but it | 
for it | 
had a narrow escape some months ago—my | 


Some men got into the | 


they could make their escape unseen—and | 


could not understand such a phuse of hu- 
man nature, or would not, because Mra 
Chick was in some distant way related to 
his wife, and he wished to be kind to her. 
When his son went abroad, he didn’t care 


Hopkins gently, “that Miss Glenorris is a 
very determined person.” 

“A woman determined ! Oh, I like that!” 
sneered Hollebone, with an annihilating 


easily knocked down, and you cannot look 
atthe son and believe him possessed of 
courage, either moral or physical, can you? 


| Still the grasping and holding of their prop- | 


erty was a powerful spur to them.” 
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| Was awarder. Virtually he was free; bat 
| he had to travel up and obtain his discharge 
at Queen's Bench next morning. One 
night a few months later I saw him sitting 
in a box at the Lyceum, with certainly the 
| two most aristocratic-looking ladies—one 

old and one yvonng—in all the house. Here 

comes the rain! Now I'm afraid I can't 
| even show you the Post bridge—Druidical, 

‘tis said, but I have my doubts—nor the 
‘war-out’ old mines—specimens of ruins 
picturesque and ruins desolate.”’ 

For miles after this the driving rain en- 
folded them as if they journeyed in acloud; 
but, nothing daunted, Mr. Johnson talked 
| away, until he suddenly pulled himself up 
| and apologized. 

“I'm agarrulous old donkey," he said, 
| “prosing on to you, justas if you had an 
interest in the place.” 

“T have,” she said; and, to her great sur- 
prise, Miss Glenorris’s agent turned and 

| bowed to her as she sat beside him, the 
raindrops glistening on her cheeks, her 

| head enveloped in a waterproof hood, more 
useful than pretty save for the peep of soft 
red lining. “I really like to hear of the 
Chagford of a hundred years ago, only I 
haven't the faintest notion what a Stannaries 
Court can be.” 

He laughed and explained at large—very 
much at large—until he broke off again, 
conscious of his own loquacity; and now she 
laughed in hes turn. 

“It sounds so ungrammatical’’ she said, 
“to talk of a stamps; and I'tn lost in won- 
der what aseat-bat may mean. A discon- 
tinued mine? Oh, I see! There are 
plenty about here then; aren’t there?) And 
isatiine like a house that you speak of its 
floors ?"’ 

So, in her prompt way, she encouraged 








glance that swept over the four women 
present. 

“Yes,” said the youngest of these women 
with a slow smile, “even a woman deter- 

. mined !”’ 

“I hope sincerely that Miss Glenorris 
will be so !"’ exclaimed the agent, looking 
intently at the girl who stood, soft and fair 
and slender, by the hard and brown-skinned 
women. Then, with a bow to her which 
startled her for a moment, though she did 
not understand why, he followed her out 


into the quadrangle of rank neglected grass. | 


“You must pardon me, Miss Hopkins,” he 


said, “for picking up your name without an | 


introduction, and for entreating you to re- | 
| known by, though he may have been bap- 


turn toChagford in the wagonette I brought. 


horses are fresh. It is impossible that your 

pony can take you back to-day.” 
x “Is it?’ she inquired, with no vestige of 
uneasiness in look or tone. ‘How unfor- 
tunate! Would you ask Mr. Chick for a 
horse ?” 
“TI would rather ask for both his daugh- 
rs,’ returned Mr. Johnson drily. ‘No; 
y come with us. My driver and I both 
now your pony, and Croft, the man who 
wns it, will send for it to-morrow ; we will | 
ge with him about that. By-the-way, 
f you want rooms in Chagford, let me | 
‘ommend Croft’s, just opposite the | 
hurehyard. And, if you stay there, they 
‘ill know it is all right about the pony, 
id you will be able to drive him again. It 
‘as quite the worst way that he brought 
you this morning. I came for pure 
usiosity this once, but I would not return 
y it for any consideration, and you do not 
now the direct way; so it would be really 
ise—as well as kind to me—if you and 
your—maid took the vacant seats in the 
ragonette.”’ 
‘Thank you,” said Miss Hopkins, calmly 
“Certainly it muld 


have to walk | al 




















eighing all he said. “ 


~ arelief not 
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look 


old 


she sali 


“What a « 
g back from the wagonette, 


urious family ! 


w hile 





he cared for nothing.”’ 

“How sad that was!’ 
gently. 

“He lived only two weeks after hearing 
of it, and through those two weeks it was 
pitiful to see the brave old fellow struggling 
to hide his broken heart. I remember 


said Miss Hopkins 








My driver is an experienced fellow,and the | 


} 
gest to you an 


| animal into the man ? 


this depressing talk. It is bad enough for 
you to haye had a douche of Ravenstor. 
Fortunately you were not forced to under- 
go much of Nassah.”’ 

**Nassah 7’ 

“Yes, that’s the name the old man is 

Does not the name sug- 
infusion of the long-eared 
Of course he may 
have been a different fellow—even perhaps 
a pleasant one—in his sailor days, sixty 
years ago; but it is hard to imagine it too, 


tized Manasseh. 


| so cleverly has he obliterated every trace of 


it His wife was just as hard and mean and 
miserly; and the qualities seem to be trans 
mitted without a flaw, dothey not? I have 
never forgotten my first impression of 
Chick, when he came to the Severals—that 
is my house at Merlswood—for ‘the kay of 
Ravenstor to haul in his pitchers,” which 
meant that he had brought all his house- 
hold gods to Ravenstor in a cart, and could 
not get themin. Mr. Glenorris had fur- 


' nished the house; but those people occupy 


only the kitchen premises and the rooms 
over them, once the servants’ rooms; and 
they use only the wretched back stairs—I 
don’t suppose they ever dream of mounting 
the hall staircase. Yes, you may well be- 
lieve them poor; Miss Hopkins; yet every 
year their profits increase and they spend 
less—indeed I see no way that they ever 
spend atall, They are cautious in their in- 
vestments too, so Miss Glenorris need have 

<Tupies over turning them j 

I aee '” remarke Mises Hopk 


(ne i their fa | 
Beyond a « 


luake 


+ grealiy rtaimn sui 


year, whatever they they iny 


who held the farin; and when the son died | 


But I have no right to spoil your drive with | 


“You never take anything there,I heard,” 
began Miss Hopkins meditatively. 

“Never. Shall I tell you of the first and 
last time I did? The old man took me into 
the cellar, and asked me, rather to my sur- 
prise, to taste his cider. Thinking he was 
giving me of his best, and not caring to vex | 
him over refusing such a trifle, I took the 
horn-cup into which he had drawn it—he 
knew better than to show it in a glass—anil 
tried to take adraught. It was hopelessly 
impossible, and I threw it away, wishing I 
| could throw with it the rusty sour taste it 
had left behind; but Nassah broke intoa 
broad grin when he saw my grimace. ‘You 
don't like it! he cried, and smacked his 
lips as he tapped his bony old fingers upon 
a little eask near him. ‘You'd like this 
better; this is for my own drinking—only 
my own! I'm afraid I have wearied you, 
Miss Hopkins, with that miserly house- 
hold” 

“I like to hear it,” said the girl, certainly 
with no weariness in her tone. ‘This is a 
better road than the one we took this morn- | 
ing. Will you point out to me the gate 
where we turn aside for Wistman’s Wood ? | 
I want some day to see that eerie and most 
ancient place.”’ 

“Then you are not’’—with a shrewd in- 
telligent glance—‘bidding farewell to the 
moor? You are likely to see even Raven- 
stor again ?"" 

“IT hope se. How heavily the clouds hang 


him to talk and learned all she could;while 
gradually the rain ceased, the western 
heights came slowly into view again,cutting 
the line of amber sky, and before them,like 
4a mirage, rose the old town in its nest upon 
the hilL 

“T hope you will go to the rooms we spoke 
of,” Mr. Johnson said almost anxiously to 
his companion, as the horses trotted 
valiantly up the narrowest lane of their ex- 
perience, “especially if you intend to stay 
long.”’ 

“If vou recommend them,’’she answered 
placidly ignoring the conclusion of his 
speech, “‘we shall. What a curious old inn 
the ‘Rose and Crown’ is! I can fancy it has 
a histery.”’ 

**But do not try it to-day;try Croft's rooms. 
Tam sorry to say I have to go on to-night. 
You know perhaps—being a friend of Miss 
Glenorris’s—that she is to arrive at Merl» 
wood to-morrow.”” 

“And there are to be festive preparations 
for her coming 7" queried Miss Hopkins. 

“I would have liked it; but I cannot do 
much witheut authorization, and Miss 
Glenorris sends me none. The ladies now 
at Meriswowl are set against any fuss, as 
they are pleased tocall it I would give 
much" —earnestly—“to have Miss Glen- 
orris’s commands t> make the day one 
of real rejoicing. for we shall really rejoice 
to have her among us,let Mra, Fears-Kienon 
say what she will.” 


— 


over those hills “Does she come from London tomor 
“Yes; the rain is coming now. Ihave row ?” 

been expecting it, for I never was on the | «Yos—by the train that reaches Torquay 
moor for a single day yet without rain. | at 4-3." 

Please wrap the rug about you, and with “Ane you will meet her there?” 

your waterproof you will be all right. I “Thope so, and probably most of her 
remember last time I was on the moor, tenants I shall be delighted when she has 
early in this year. Iwas waiting forthe come. The property has been hers for 
Pivmouth train, and noticed a gentleman three menth< now and, though she has 


Walting te wi ti uigh he had a 
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son, and that his companion way. 
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“LT could not possibly beliewe that,” r > 
joined the agent seriousiv, “even it I Bad 
uething to jadge by but her letters, 
and—well, and girlish as they are.” 

“And bave you no more to jodge by?” 
the girl asked, interrupting him wvery 


drove bis -h— indee! 
trken a . guess anv 
integtor tor Mr.Jobneon’s suddenly 
turning bis u Tae. x 
frou bis t over the front 
seat of to bellow at him In « 


voles which was qnledlafed to strike terror 
into any harmleet driver's breast. 
“Back your horse out of this lane! Don't 
you see that we can't Tt” he ea led 
authoritatively. ‘‘Now then’ —a* the tnan 
hesitated-—*you oughtto know your mats. 
trates by wight! If you don't doit, and 
quickiy too,” he roared with ominous dis 
tinctness, as the man began a sulky ¢x- 
postulation, “I shall have to do what I 
don't want to be obliged to do forl ama 


| impossible red woman fi 
j 


eee oe we - 


, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING ‘POST. 


—— —_— << 





1 wonder when I shall see this steep old | pair 
dent quite the bo and ome at the carriage door, As, 


town agin, and how—nvo, I 


of men in dingy green livery, one on 


know in what form the question is worry. | the girl's eyes rested on the empty carriage 


| fog me, eo it ahell not worry me at all.” 
| A train was standing in the little station 


, When they entered; and Rachel burried the | 


| man forward with ole bays, as i any 
train must neers start at @Xprexs apeed 
| Sue of two expectant female 


| travelers, Miss Hopkins did not seem 
in any beste. first to gaze up 
ata great circ: ll representing a very 


2 7+ ng through the 
bine air to, alight u ahorse spparenti 
three iniles ye co she turned po 


addressed an official who stood conte:inplat- ina geutie 


ing the engine, 
Will this train goto Eastmouth 7" 
“That's beyond me to say, Mins,’’ he an- 
awered, removing itis reflective gaze trom 


| the engine to ber lace; “bat we mean to do 


t-hearted fe'low, and the law is hard. | 


Now I give you fair warning.” 

The man, though he muttered rebellious- 
ly, backed to the first widening of the lane, 
ang stood while the wagonetie passed him, 
sulkily indifferent to Mr. Johnson's pacitic 
litle nod. 

“What was it you would have been 
obliged so unwillingly to do?” inquired 
Miss Hopkins anxiousiv, as ie sat down 
with a sigh of content. 

“To bave bucked our own borses,”’ he re- 


Joined, we ; 
“Croft’s house!’ hedirected tothe driver, 


our beat to get her there.” 

The girl colored vividly in a sudden fear 
that ber appearance did tot inspire rever- 
ence, and yet she was terribly tempted to 
sinile. 

“Thank you,’'she said, “Then our wisest 
plan will be tw go by it and see.”’ 

With a lurking simile on bis broad calin 
face, the man opened. a car door, an 


/ attention born of true tellow-feeling tor a 


as they turned down into the main street . 


of Chagford; and a few minutes afterwards 
he assisted Miss Hopkins and Kachel to dis- 
snount. 

He waited courteously until assured there 
were rooimns to be had for them, promised to 
arrange with his man about fetching Sam, 
then raised his hat withoat offering his hand 
and was driven away towaras Moreton 
Hampstead, setting his faceto @ preter- 
natural solemnity when he found how 
strong was his inclination to laugn. 

“J’'m ravenousiv hunwty, Rachel,”’ said 
her young mistress, taking off the water- 
proot hood, as she stood looking straight 
out upon the churchyard; “but I’m very 
giad we went, even though we got nothing 
substantial to eat." ; 

“Do you think Miss Glenorris will like 
her —— inadam ?" inquired Kachel de- 
murely. 

“Yea. It says on that plate at the house, 
Rachel, that a doctor coines here twice a 
week. Is it possible that he can have any 
patients in this healthy spot? If not how 
dull it must be for bin! I bope the tea 
won't be long.” 

Affter the ineal was over-—a ‘neal most 
theroughly appreciated, with its tender 
mountain-mutton,its junket, its rich Devon- 
shire creain and rich agen ag ag while 
Rachel enjoyed a gossip with the landlady, 
Miss Hopkins sat at the window alone, ina 
long, long silence. The moon that had 
shone on the previous night was clouded 
now; but still at intervals its light fell ten- 


| was dresssed 


young woman who was as unhurried as 
binself. 

At Eastinouth «a cab was waiting, and 
Rachel and her mistress were soon back 





there caine into them a mrange stormy 
light. Mr. Jobneon, sanding ready te 
mount his eaddied horse when the carriage 
ahoald have driven away, noticed 44, and, 
recalied bow differently, in the = on 
’ 

calin quizzieal eyes bad fo.lowed every per- 
gon and th 

Mr, Pardy paused with bie hand on the 

108. 


“May I drive with you, Mies Glenorris, 
that you may use me as a guide,” he asked, 
rely way, “or will it be 





mg on our slight acquaintance ? —I 
I might, as Mrs. Kienon and Mrs. 


———— 


‘ 
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again at the inu which they had lef the day | 


betore. 
a formal lunch, and bad atray sent to her 


Miss Hopkins declined to go im to | 


bed-roo.a, where, sitting at the fire in ber | 


dressing-gown, she watched Rachel busv 
among well-packed bags and immperials. 
The “pic-nic lunch,’ as she called it, was 
taken in a very lemurely manner, then she 
for the farther journey, 
without even a second glance into the 
mirror. 

“I fear,’ she said, tying on again the 
quiet little bonnet in which she had arrived 


' while Kachel bid the beautiful brown pinsh 


dress with a lony travelinyg-cloak, “there is 


ne one to express a single regret at for | 


ever losing Miss Hopkins.’ 

“Noone can feel it, tiadamn,"” returned 
Rachel rationally, a* she noticed with an 
experienced eye how faultiessly the dress 
titted, withowt being tight upon, the young 
figure so delicately vet firinly and roundly 


Fears-Kienon did not come.” 

“Why did they not come?” inquired the | 
girl, with the stormy look still troubling 
her eyes. 

‘Really I fear,’ he acknowledged with 


unwillingness,as he seated himself opposite | 


her—Kacbel was waiting to take her seat 
in one of the cabs now being laden with | 
luggage—“‘that it is so thoroughly against — 


| the mp me oy of either of those ladies to ride 


on the front seat of any carriage that they | 


could not gulp down their pride to do it 
even tOday.”’ F 


“Or rather perhaps,” said the girl indi 
ferently, **to~lay least of all.” 


** Least of all—inost probably so indeed,” | 


he amended, leaning deferentially towards 
her. “Wherever they might sit to-day, 
tLey must needs be a very secondary con- 
sideration while the young mistress otf 
Merliswood comes into her own. A happy 
day for Meriswood, truly!’ 

“Perhaps a happiness that lives only for 
to-day,”’ she surinised lightly, and then was 
sorry that she had disappointed him. “He 
bas very gentie inapners,”’ she thought, as 
they went on, he entertaining her with lively 
chat about all they passed, “and he looks 
good and gentie. Lain very giad, as he is 
to be a neigh bor.”’ 

Mr. Johnson rode in attendance on the 
carriage, now and then bending to address 
Miss tilenorris, and always winning ready 
attention; but gradually other gentiemen 
met, or overtook them, one at atime or in 


| little groups, raised their hats, and rode 


moulded by youth and pertect health—no | 


one!” she added convincingly, as she took 
possession of a round leather box and fol- 
lowed her mistress from the room, 


The bill was paid without even a glance | 


at it, and gratuities given so shvly that the 
solemn old waiter would have been = sur- 
prised bad not Miss dlopkins lost the power 


with the carriage. 

“Can they all be Merlawood agents?” in- | 
quired Miss Glenorris demurely of here 
companion; and Mr. Johnson, the only 
ayent presert, looking down at that moment 
rejoiced to see again the gleam of merri- 


| ment in ber eyes. 


of turther surprising hii since she returned | 


to the inn, alone and on foot, before break- 
fast time on the morning following her de- 
parture from it, presumably for several 
days or weeks or months. 

At the station they waited for the down- 
train due in Torquay at 3:33; and, on its 
arrival, a porter, who had been in attend- 


ance, found an empty first-class compart- 


deriy upon her, and rested for a minute on , 
q 


the quiet churchyard opposite. 


thoughts, “that last night l was at Meris- 
w . How still more likeadream all this 


will seem-—to-imerrow !"" 


“Thy living voice to wwe wae as the vaiee of the 


dead, 
“Again!” she cried, rising impatiently | 
and pushing back ber chair, “It Is as if 


bad no sense atall. How van Ll stopit? If 


there weren't about a hundred quavers on | 


the last word, I would try to sing the tenor 


part just once properly through, for thatis , 


the only way | know to prevent an air 
running 80 stupidly in one’s head. Why 
don't they bring me lights? I—I'm an in- 
consistent gruinbier,’" she went on, when 


“ ” id. in her | Opened the box and took 
It seeins like « dream,’’ she said, in her | brown hat, its wide soft brian looped with 


mmemt and led them to it, handing Rachel 
her box, and then seeing thet no item in the 
pile of lugg: ge was ieft behind. 

As 8000 as the train bad started, Rachel 
from it a dainty 


eee 


feathers of some golden brown shade, Miss | 
| Hopkins put it on, looking out of the win- 


dow all the time: and, when Rachel had 
deposited the dark little quiet bonnet into 


“They are your tenants,”” rejoined Mr. 
Pardy, with a sinile. 

Like hersel! he bowed to each rider who 
came up; and, though his greeting had an 
ease which Mr. Johnson did not like, ‘t had 
an unobtrusiveness with which he could 
tind no fault. 

There was a small equestrian crowd 
around the carriage now—gentiemen o.. 
horses that nade the heiress’s grays look 
superannuated; elderly hearty yeomen 
who seemed to have grown to mwiddleage in 
the saddle; young men who thougat it wise 
not to glance too often into the beautiful 
girlisw face: older, hardier men, stooping 
over their heavy hard-worked steeds; and 
befere the gates which Joy Glenorris ®) ° 
well remembered passing unattended only 
two days betore, a little crowd of laborers 
waited on foot. 

As the carriage with its mounted escort 

the gates, a cheer greeted it—acheer 


; with no heart in it, though iu really was a 


the box instead, she took the cloak frown her , 


mistresa, and saw, with the eye of an artist 
in costume, how perfectly the dress and hat 


1 | were matched, and how exquisitely both 


becaine their wearer. 
“I'm delighted,’’she said,in her thoughts, 


‘that itall failed, and she didn’t go in | 


that quiet way she meant to—and tried 


ea,"" 
“This cannot suit me, Rachel,” said the 


' girl, touching the hat where it met the 


she bad pulled the very feeble bell, “for I | 


myselftold Rachel 1 would have no lamp M- 
” ‘| the color of my hair! 


“] think, Rachel,’’ she said, when the | 


tinaid caine in, with the lights, “that | bave 
growa stupid staring al the moonlight on 
that searlet Eli with the black Berlin eyes; 
my own feel just about as brilliant. So read 
to me, will vou?" 

“You ought to go to bed, madam, oon- 
sidering what to-morrow is to be.” 

**Head a chapter then and we will go.” 

“Which, madain ?"’ 

“Any one.” 

“Rachei'’—during the maid's pause to 
find a place—‘read that chapter where it 
says, ‘He was very sorrowlul, for he was 


very rich.’ I want to remember exactly 
how it comes.”’ 
* — oe * > 


“Jt would have been a rea! consolation to 
me in this parting hour if 1 had driven 


Samuel,” observed Miss Hopkins, taking | 


her seat next morning in the nondeseript 
vehicle which was to convey her and maid 
to the station at Moreton Hampstead. 
“Certainly we should have to start at dawn: 
but think of the rapture of walking up all 
the hilis with Sain! Rachel——”" 

The gir! broke off to simile and not at 
Croft’s wife and dauglter, who stood 
sociablv atthe door to see them off, and 
then siniied and notded to other promis 
cuous women who stood in their doorways 
gazing. 

“You were going to say, madam?" 

“Was I7"’—absontivy. “I sat in several 
of those old porches yesterday worning and 
talked to the women lL sha slways re 


member these curious ugliv oid porches 
where | felt 0 thoroughiy & 

‘The wowen tnuust haye been surprine 
inadain. 


“Must they? I never t i 


bright brown locks that rufiied the:msel ves 
up into litle shining curves upon the fore- 
head and temples. ‘‘Surely it 1s too near 


“Oh, madam, if you could but see, you 
wouldn't say so!" 

Rachel's spontaneous words rang true in 
their simple astonishinent, and her young 


ebeer, Joy Gienorris acknowledged to her- 
self, with a pathetic little smile which the 
men who looked at her thought beautiful. | 
Yet, ifthey bad known her better, they 
would assuredly have missed the heart in 
that too. 

At the lodge doors a cluster of women 
stood curtseying with unwearied hopetul 


| ness, and somewbere the churchbellis were 


mistress understood this with a feeling of | 


Just t-day how good 
eyes! No one 
what their eyes 
judge her save by 
what they saw 
pleased 


the purest delight. 
it would be to please all 
could Know her save by 
told them; no one coul 
what they saw; and if 
might but please thei, as it 
Rachel ! 

This was the longing in the girt’s heart, 
as, through the reimainer of the brief juur- 


_Mr. Norman Pardy, 


ney, she sat looking out in sijence, beauti- | 


ful in silence, beautiful in her deep thought- 
fulness—not yet afraid, though going in 
such loneliness to nest her great responsi- 
bilities, 


CHAPTER V. 


N the Torquay piatiorm, conspicuously | P® 


awaiting the 3:30 trainfrom London, 
stood Mr. Nora:an Pardy; and scarcely 
had the train stopped before he had opened 
the car door for Miss Gilenorris, Fora 
rather unwontedly long period he retained 


wards the door of exit, geutly courteous, 
looking as if be saw noone else in all the 
well-sized, well-filled station. But Joy 
Gilenorris did. She caught instant sight of 
her own agent standing in the background 
and in¢er frank way she offered him her 


band. He raised his bat, bowing with 
jeep respect, before he took tt. while sie 
wondered why he gave no evidence of be 


ng surprised lo recognize ner 


Drawn up to 
Station stood a iarge and 


t uutside the 


Lue perv oti 
rather shabby 


arouchbe with & pal eras bourses 40a @ 


chiming, and over the gates a flag was 
raised; but the bell sounded far off, and the 
flag fellso very limply on the autumn air 
that the brilliant colours of the Glenorris 
escutcheon were buta blurred stroke. At 
the door of the old mansion the tenants 
drew up their horses on either side, and, | 
standing bare-headed for Miss Gienorris to 
enter, raised again the uncertain and rather 
fragile cheer. Again she smiled bravely 
for all her disappointment, then, with a 
brilliant suppressed excite:mnent in her eyes, 
passed into her own house, and every oue 
was at liberty to make his comments upon 
her unabashed. 

These comments were varied enough, but 
all more or less impulsive, except those of 
when relating the 
scene to his invalid mother, whose 
glimpses of the world beyond her own two 
rooms were caught only through ber son's 
eyes. 

“} may call ber almost beautiful,” be 
allowed dispassionately—for every one 
knew he was no servile worshipper, of 
beauty—‘“‘though ber :nouth nearly pouts, 


_ and ber chin bas marrowly escaped being 


inted.” 
He did not add that the contour of the 


dimpled chin wasin her far prettier than 
pure oval, simply because be scarcely) 
knew it yet. Nor did be realize how very 
soon any man looking into her face would 


the hand she gave hiin; then he ied her to- | lose all desire fur correct regularity of teat- 


ure or outline. 

“I think perhaps,” he went on, caliniy 
critical, ‘thatthe charin of her prettiness 
may lie in ber utter ignorance of possessing 
any; but the tools she will have about her 
now will soun destroy that. It wouid be 
desirabie perhaps for ber position that she 


bad more dignity; but still a uaturally 
graceful giri can acquire that ne, and 
after a the f S Will be rig ' 
oo sist | 4% 
so exquilsite:y r 
. a ad . . ® 


| éven 
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It was scarcely ® picturesque attitade, 
and certainiy not a dignified one—indeed in 
thie sombre heavily-turnished room itsonly 
expression was a forlorn and deaolate one. 
At any rate, it seemed oo to Mrs. 
Neison coming quietly inte this bed-room 
which they bad told ber was Miss Glen- 


orris’s. 
ian cDeaeid, the words wrung 
untaril 





yearning gaze directed straight into the un- 
aewerike heart of the 
dear!’ she said again, in ane 
mother-tones, holding out her the 
while, 

“Thank you,” said Joy Glenorris, rising 
slowly and turning her tace to meet the 
wartn compassionate glance; “you are very 

The prim conventional speech was shat- 
tered abruptly. Something in the kind 
touch, or voice, or eves broke through the 
barrier of pride and misery that had reared 
itself around the girl in her great loneliness, 
and she burst into = passionate childish fit 
ot crying. 

Mra. Nelson understood it al!,and let the 
tears have their way, so thing by caresses, 
but not speaking—silent uncil the sobbing 
was over, and the girl herself was silent. 
Then she spoke with pleasant sympathy, 
telling Ler that this teeling of loneliness 
was but the mnost natural reaction after the 
excitement of the afternoon, ard that she 
had done ber part so well down in the 
drawing-room, ainong the many who had 
clustered thereto welcome her, that of 
course every one knew she must pay for 
the strain in some way—and indeed of all 
ways a fit of crying was the most natural 
and wise. 

Joy even smiled a littie at this last word. 

“U nwise,’ she corrected—*j ust an earnest 
ot what all my acts will be here, where 
thev ought indeed to be wise. An hour ago 
Ithonght I might be so happy and even 
good here, and now——" 

“You will presently pot only feel it so 
again, but prove it so, my child. Iam sure 
you looked bappy over every one’s giad- 
ness at Seeing vou.”’ 

‘““sladuess!"" echoes the girl, her eyes 
flashing in their unnatural excitement. 
‘There was no giadness—no real rejoicing. 
It was likea laugh without merriment—it 
Was a greeting without heart. And wh_- 
should it be otherwise ? Why should they 
eare forme? But’'—with a sudden change 
to intense gentleness—*it sha‘! be different. 
it I live, they shall be glad for me some 
day—realiy glad !" 

“It should have been different to dav," 
said Mrs. Nelson musingly, as she read the 
wide inquiry in the girl's beautifu] eyes; 
“but itis not worth our while, my child, 
todive for the cause. All will be right 
now vou have come. What a day it will be 
when you come of age! How soon?” 

“I shall be twenty on New Year's day. 


' The first of January is always doubly a 


New Year's day to me.” 

“Then we have to wait for more than a 
year,’ smiled Mrs. Nelson, who had brought 
up the subject nerely as a substitute for the 
other. “Just think of how you will have 
won all hearts by then!” — 

_“1 began badly. I was a hypocrite in the 
first hour,” said Joy, in her simple direct 
way, but with no tears now as she held Mrs 
Nelson's hand in both of hers. ‘fell aie 
again, as you did this aflernoon, that you 
forgive me. ° 

«J have nothing to forgive, mv dear— 
nothing,” was the prompt generous retort. 

“I never meant to de it,’ resumed the 
girl, shaking her head gently in dissent 
from Mrs, Nelson's assertion, “| thought 
I would come bome quietly and alone. | 
telt I might co:ne when I chose, as this has 
been my own house ever since Jury. i 
thought the—iv servants would under- 
stand: I suppose I was idiutic enough to 
faney they would know ine. Of 
course I might Very naturally have sur- 
mised the contrary; but I did not then. 
The man was s) cold, and—1I don't know 
how to sav it, but altogether it wes se 
chilling that I asked for Moss Grlenorris 
Siuply to hear what he would say. and 
then itall seemed done, and too late to 
ehange. He asked me tor my name, and | 
gave Rachel's It ail came quite easily 
after that, and 1—I fear I liked doing it 
inean ax Twas. 1, seemed te be going bs 
give me experience which would hetp tne 
afterwards. I grew to feel as if I had come 
purposely to—to diseover hy poeritietily 
what wasthought of Miss @GHlenorris ana 
ae Was eXpected from ber.”’ 

“vo much was expected, of course."’ jy. 
terrupted Mrs. Nelson vexed|y eons ne 
tried to smile. sie _ 

“Yes, I Saw that these three months hid 
done nothing towards fitting her for her 
position; but I heard more than what was 
expected ‘rom her.” 

“It isa pity, is it not,” said Mrs. Nelson 
“that none of us ean feel the hap ier or 
better for hearing what others think of us 
when we are nol supposed to be present ? 
Bat you, tiny dear, must remember that we 
all spoke in utter ignorance. We knew 
nothing of Joy Glenorrisa.” . 

“We! Oh, Mra Nelson, you"—with 
great etn) plhasis—+aai.j nething “Joy (tlen- 
orris W 4S not most gratetal to hear. She 


never can forget te Kindness f her recep 


tion In your bhouse—aned ts happiness,”~ 
*“T dare say we ses ned a vgreat 1 1 
ween © one ated \i (great nucnber to 
lrveet @ 
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demonstratively apologize; but noone un- 
derstood «ave ourselves. It. was a very 
pleasant niea of yours t have it all #0 in- 
formal tonlay, and to seem so thoroughly 
at howe at once, And itewas a great treat 
even wo see every ones pleased.” 

“Your danghters made it- ail plexsant,”’ 
said the girl wittully. “They wouk! not 
let any one be dull.” 

“My dear, no one had the faintest desire 
to be dall ; and, as tormy girly I am not 
Itkely to be prejudiced? in their disfavor, 
you will allow; but"—with a. sinile—~“I 
have eyes. I wonder’ —looking round the 
room—“why they pat sou into tL gloomy 
and angirtlish place. suppose they will 
have fess~i to think it right beeause it 
was the late Mr. Gienorris’s room ; mut he 
never cared wherehe siept,and you will 
change it of course, Now 1] must 
gone.” ‘ 

“But you have promised todine with @!”’ 
cried Joy anxiously. “I cannoton iy first 
night mniss the only ones who were kind 
to me.” 

“Ob, we are coming !"'"—with asmile. “1 
think I heard vou ask Mr. Johnson to be 
here early, 80 I presuine you wish,to speak 
with him before dinner.”’ 

“Yea,” said Joy, obediently me mem 
Mra. Nelson’s hand. “Mrs. Fears-Kienon 
said it was atrocious taste in me to ask Mr. 
Johnson here to dine; but this is not a 
formal night, and I had done it when she 
spoke.” 

“And I don’t think,” observed Mrs. Nel- 
son, “that you will change tw Mrs, Fears- 
Kienon’s way of thinking. Both she and 
ber mother dislike Mr. Johnson very open- 
ly ; and I scarcely think itis to be won- 
dered at that he entertains a suimew bat siin- 
ilar feeling for them, considering all the 
circumstances. But of course they will 
soon be gone now—even if they are to bil- 
let themselves at the Dower House—and so 
no prejudices of theirs need annoy 
you.” 

“They ought to have gone before I caine,” 
said the girl, her eyes shining with a pass- 
ion bordering on tears. 

“Yes,their conduct is incomprehensivle,”’ 
returned Mrs. Nelson very soothingly, 
“and so much so to Anne as to any 
one.”’ 

*“*I wonder,’ said Joy, with a sudden soft- 
ening of the impetuous tones, ‘“‘what Anne 
went away for to-day ? Why would she not 
see me, Mra. Nelson? Why should she 
avoid me ?”’ ' 

“She is very odd,” explained Mrs, Nel- 
®0n, siniling ; “but she has not gone away, 
I fancy. She is nearly always painting in 
her own little room, andshe bas probably 
been there all day. She is bitterlv ashamed 
of her motber and sister for keeping pos- 
session of this bouse.”’ 

“Will you show me the way, please, to 
ber room ?"’ 

“With pleasure, dear. This is a curious 
old piace, isn't it? You know, I daresay, 
that Mr. Glenorris bad intended pulling 
down this ugly old pile and building a 
splendid mansion for bis son; but when 
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address you as Miss Hopkins, and then so set lips—“I remember. You don't know 


what it means to remember as I remember 
—-and you never will.” ' 
“Has my coming brought it back so viv- 


| idly ?° asked Joy, in simple surprise. 


be 


! 








they quarrelied—I should say when young 


Glenorris went abroad—all the materiais— 
sone of the stone already beautifully carved 
—were carted away to the village, and the 
new church built with them by bis orders. 
That, at any rate, is beautiful, however 
crumbling and ugly Merlswood inay be.’’ 

“Whatacruei thing of the son to go 
away!” 

“We do not quite understand, dear, do 
we ? This is Anne’s rooim.”’ 





CHAPTER VI 


OY tapped upon the door twice before 
she received any arswer ; then the per- 
ey mission to enter was given inoodily 
enough. She opened the door and ston 
just within it, closing it behind her, while 





Ee 


her quizzical eves took in the scene. At an | 


easel near the only window the little room 
contained some one stood 
back to the door ; and Joy knew that a dim 
memory of an old schoolfellow was slowly 
coming back to her. 

“Miss Kienon,’’ she said, 
entrance had been unobserved ; but Miss 
Kienon did not turn,and Joey Glenorris 


came up to her,and laid one ban: upon ber | 


shoulder. 


fancying her | 
| of you, and because of that 


painting, with her | 


} 


| 


| shall never know. 


It was ali familiar now, tLe stooping fig- | 


ure in ite ill-titting dress, clumsily full 
round the bruad waist, the thick knot of 
rather coarse black hair, and the glimpse of 
agallow squarely-built face,a firm intel- 
jectual chin, and sinall, deep] y-set, ex pres- 
sive bruwn eyes. 

“Why were you not downstairs, Miss 
Kienon ?” the girl asked e- 

“What assistance could I be where all 
are rejoicing ?”’ 

“Not,”’ Joy corrected wistfully, ““‘where 
all were rejoicing. 
from old, old days to see you. Turn 
eyestoime. I long to meet thei now, 
though: I was afraid todo so when I came 
bere as Miss Hopkins, and heard you had 
been at school with Joy Glenorris.”’ 

No answer : but the shoulder under the 
girl’s hand beaved nervously. 

**Do turn to n:e, Anne.”’ 

Tnen Miss Kienon turned, so abruptly as 
to startle the girl in her high-strung nerv- 
ous excitement. 

“Why do you waste any of this great day 
bere with me?’’ she asked, vith an odd 
scrutiny. “Theyj must want you down- 
stairs, even if only to—look at you.”’ 

“You remember ine, Anne,’ queried Joy 
Gilenorris, trying not to wonder over her 

ompanion’s Inanner, ‘though it tnust be 
seven years since we met, and we were 
gether tor so short a time ?”’ 
Yes, I remember,” cried Miss Kier 
shaking off Joy’s hand, and speaking with 


Anne, itis a glimpse | 
your | 


“Has it? Let me see;” and Anne 
stepped back, and gazed at her companion 
with curious intentness, “Yea, your com- 
ing has,” she said heavily—“‘but not your 
likeness to the child I knew. I thought," 
she went on, still with this intent scrutiny, 
‘that I knew what to expect when Kate 
came upto me to relieve herself of her 
opinion of you, declaring that your lace 
was nm worth a farthing more than a sbill- 
ing a yard, and that you ought to have kept 
ou your long tan gloves for tea, and not 
have shown your wrists so much. I knew 
then that your lace lw ked as well as her 
inost expensive investinents, and that your 
wrists were—too pretty ; yet I was not pre- 
pared.” 

“Bat, Anne,” said Joy, smiling with 
raised brows, “all girls have the same 
wriets ; and I never thought whether my 
sleeves inight be tov short, nor what sort of 
lace they had put into iny dress.” 

“May [tell you what 1 remember of 
those days you spoke of, Miss Glenorris ?”’ 
inquirec. Anne sadly, as she stood beside 
the easel, ‘“Nvo'’—witha rather pathetic 
heaving of ber flat chest—“don't come 
nearer to me, and don't rebuke ine for my 
formality onti) vou know. It was seven 
years ago, as you said. Seven years! I was 
nineteen then. I was always kept back for 
Kate's sake, and I was only then leavin 
school. You were about thirteen, I shoul 
say, and had been there only one terin, 
when the Christinas holidays came and the 
time at last’’— with intense nitterness in the 
tone—‘‘for ny departure. You left soon 
alterwards unexpectedly, as I learnt; but 
then you had ne thought of going. You 
proposed—I remember it was your pro- 
posal—a Christinas present being: given to 
madame, and every one caught up the idea 
readily ard willingly. 
more than a sovereign,and they elected vou 


a st -_ 


to me. I want companions, of course ; and 





No girl’ was to give | 


to keep the money because you had pro- | 


There were twelve of us, 
had eleven sovereigns. 1 


posed the gift. 


and you soon 


overheard a few whispered taunts from the | 


ay who knew I never had any money ; 
ut I heard none from you, nor in your 
presence. By avoiding you I fancied ut 
off the humiliation of your vainly asking 
tne for iny contribution, but you never in- 
tended to ask ime, I gradually learnt that. 
You bad not done so when the last day 
caine,and we were having oar final discus- 
sion on the purchase for next day. That 
evening,” the sinall rather thin lips grew 
more bard set bere,and the pale tace turned 
more aside, “I brought you in a five-pound 
note, and you gave ine four sovereigns in 
change, and thanked me, and didn’t even 
understand the astonishimentgon the girls’ 
faces,nor even the innuendoes 80 sharp and 
terrible to ine. . 

“Next day one of the girls suggested to 
you that the note could not really have 
been Anne Kienon's; but you did not even 
then understand what she meant, and, 
so she spcke plainly to you, and said she 
believed I had stolen it—— How yousturt 
even now! Wait one moment. In your 
wrath, tor you were fiercely angry, child as 
you were, you — her from you 80 pas- 
sionately that she fell. I heard anc saw it 
all, and I forget notning. This is the Jast 
of my long expiation,the telling you to-day 
she was right,and you, in your unsuspicion 
of my wickedness, were wrong. did 
steal that note, stole it from the very one 
whom I mocked by joining in your gift to 
her. 

“T stole it,”’ Anne repeated, turning now 
to fixedly meet thesad surprised gray eyes, 
“T stole it, and put the four sovereigns into 
the poor-box at churcli, Now turn away. 
If you would but push me from you as you 

usbed that -hild who said the truth to you! 

ut you will not. Well, one mninate more, 
I shall soon be gone out of your life. You 
know what little right I have to be crossing 
it at this moment. 

“Whether madame really never suspect- 


ed me, or whether she too surely guessed, | 
| and would not say a word because | was go- 


ing away, anc -vas so inuch older than any 
it to her, I 
She di three years 
ago, and just on that very day, it was the 
one only time iu all my life,I sold a picture, 
and sold it for five pounds, It was too late 
then to give it ber, with my confession, as I 





| 











had always meant to give her all ny earn- | 


ings; but I spentitin white flowers and 
Per thei to her, telling her all as she lay 
ead. 


“That was the only money I ever earned | 


and I know I never shall earn more, I 
often fancy it was a dream, sent ine in an- 
swer to my + taggenten urgent prayer, be- 
cause the reality was beyond iny power. I 


never can believe now that any work of | 


mine could win me money, even though I 
labored untiringly. But for that day, 


| whether a dream or reality, ny gratitude 


| 


will be lifelong, just as my punishment 
must be. 
“What 7” she cried brokenly,for Joy had 


svddenly om two loving arms about her , 


neck and kissed her. 

“That,’”’ said Miss Glenorris demurely, 
and stood again to listen, only holding 
Anne's hand in hers. 

“That will be another,gracions memory,”’ 


said Anne, quite steadily now, though she 


drew her hand across her eyes, ‘and I shall 
treasure them. We shail be gone soon now 


—at least, | hope we have that little sense 
of justice lett.’ 

“Do you kn Anne remarked Joy. 
gent VV and a y { at tere was 
lence tive ahah “ f gs 
given er t r ‘ fie f ten ~ i 
st rred | negin eel gure it 18 better r 
you all to be bere at present. it is kinder 
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when I advertind for une in London, | had 
six hundred and seventy-one answers ; = 

a Tocould not possiniy read them all, 

threw all away—it was fairor, wasn't it f— 
and advertised again that 1 had chanred 
my mind and preferred solitade, Ah, ay 
look more like yourself whe. you smile! 
I recognize once more the strong positive- 
ness in your nose and chin. So yuu see now 
that it is well t> huve companions on the 
apot i" 


“But must have so many 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 
Te Fk SEA OF GALILEB.—The ancient fish- 
ing Industry on the Sea of Cialilee still 


| exista bat is much run down, There is but 


| one sailing ecrafton the lake. 


old 


friends,”’ interp»sed Anne, with «a half-un- | 


' 


conscious sigh,**who will soon inake Meris- | 


wood into a tome for you.” 
“None,” deciared Miss Glenorria, with 
rather saspicious readiness, “for I wan’ 


none irom the old, from the past. And | 


really, Anne’’- -with an ease which put her 
companion at her ease us nothing else could 
possibly have done—“I shall want to watch 
the progress of that embroidered cushion. 
Wil! it last through more lives than Mrs. 
Fears-Kienon's, do you think ?" 

“Very probably,” returned Anne, with a 
sinile which scarcely seemed at home on 
her tips, ‘as it is touched only when vis- 
tors are here. It was your tirst and Jast ex- 
he of being received as a visitor at 

erlawood, Kut surely,” with a sudden 
painful flush, “itis enough generosity in 
you to allow mother the Dower House, with- 


/ 


out allowing her her own time for going! | 


They are not poor—at least, mother is not— 
and mother and Kate are like one, while I 
might notexist for all the care they have for 
me.”’ 

“We will see about the Dower House 


later,’’ said Mies Gilexorris decisively; “but | 


I want you,” 

“IT have nothing of my own; mother 
. for things I wear, that is all,"" Miss 

ienon went on, as if schooling herself to 
con.inue what she bad to say through any 
interruption. ‘When father died,there was 
for a long time no inoney to carry out his 
will; but Kate had hers ; marringe-settle- 
ments are so severe that the married daugh- 
ters must—and, the’ her husband was 
rich—they were living together then—she 
never offered to give up its use for a time 
to mother. Yet mother never resented it, 
for all Kate does is right in her eyes, I 
often believe,’’ bitterly, ‘that it is best and 
wisest to think of no one but oneself. It 
needs inust ins press others with one’s value, 
And often it seems to me Kate has good 
cause to value herself as she does, for she 
always seems superior to every one she is 
with,al ways right and wise and calin,others 
wrong and impetuous and vulgar by com- 
parison. I get bewildered, and wonder why 
every one can’t be as unprejudiced and ju- 
dicious and tolerant as Kate, and how any 
one can be as taciless and tasteless and 
common a8 Kate's sister.’’ 

“Show me your petetie . will you, 
Anne ?” asked Miss Gilenorris, gently try- 
ing toturn the conversation. 

“No, please,”’ with a shrinking 
“They are not worth looking at. 
paint well; Ican do nothing weil. 
may easily imagine that consciousness is 
but a depressing companion to me all m 
days. If lmight, I should hide my _ fail- 
ures and myself; but I may not alwage ‘ 
and when I am forced into society, oh, how 
keenly I feel my deticienciesthere! I don’t 
even know how to look like other pev- 
ple.” 

“I can fancy you in society very easily,"’ 


esture. 
ean't 


| The Irishman, peserertng 
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You | 


Joy calinly observed, without a glance at | 


the ill-dreased figure, only straight into the 
expressive unlit eyes. 

“I do not even play or sing. Think of 
that in society nowadays !’’ 

“Never mind,” returned Joy merrily. 
“Don't you think that th®se who talk very 
pleasantly do their duty just as well ?’’ 

“Talk pleasantly !’’ echoed Miss Keinon 
bittarly. ‘“I never have anything to 
say.” 


The waters 
pisentorial life, justa® they 
but the Gali- 


swarin with 
did eighteen centuries ago, 


leans are too lazy to try to secure the prop- 


erty. 

Sawine Woon.—A tramp called upon @ 
gentieman in Bath, Me., and offered to saw 
wood for bie dinner. The gentleman 
accepting the proposition, but was unable 
tw tindasaw., He wasso pleased, bowever, 
with the fellow’s willinguess to work, that 
he gave him asquare meal. A short time 
atterwarid he diseovered that the tramp had 
stolen the saw, 

LITTLE NEEDED.—Abyssinians seem to 
require ‘but little here below” as regards 
variety in their diet,and are very conserva- 
tive as tothe paucity of vegetables. Onions 
with another savory plast almost as 
obnoxious to the nasal organ, with the add- 


tion of ca ina, aré all they seein to care 
about. ‘otatoes were introduced soine 
time , but are never allowed to coime to 


maturity, and are eaten raw. 

A BULL Brouting Parpon.—An Irish- 
nan was going along the read, when an 
angry bull rushed down upon him, and 
with his horns tossed him over a fence. 
from his fall 
upon looking up saw the bull pawing and 
tearing up the ground (as is the custom 
of the animal when irritated), whereupon 
Pat, smiling at bim, said, “It it was not for 
yess bowing and scraping and your huim- 
ie apologies, you brute, faix, I should 
think that you had thrown me over this 
fence on purpose !’’ 

MAN AND Monxkery.—While in Algeria 
a mighty hunter went offon a long excur- 
sion, accoinpanied by a native guide, whose 
face and manner were not too inspiring of 
confidence, They had scant luck, provi- 
sions ran short, and tue guide proposed to 
his employer a dish of broiled inonkey. “I 
don't know,” said the European, though he 
was hungry; ‘‘what does ittaste like?’ ‘It 
is tenderer than man, but not #0 juicy,’’ re- 
plied the guide, in the most matter-ol-fact 
manner. The European at once broke up 
tramp and returned homeward, insisting on 
carrving bis own gun and having the guide 
in front. 

A Lucky Hit.—An old woman once 
caine to Flamsteed, the first English Aw 
tronomer-Royal, to ask hiin whereabouts a 
certain bundle of linen inight be which she 
had lost. Flainsteed, wishing to show the 
folly of that belief in astrology which had 
led ber to Greenwich Observatory, drew a 
circle, putasquare into it, and gravely 
pointed outa ditch near her cottage, ta 
which he said it would be found. He then 
waited until sheshould return disappointed 
to adininister the rebuke he intended for 
her; but, greatly to his surprise, she canio 
back in great delight with the bundle in 
her hand, found in the very place! 

RARE CURIOSITIES.—The heads of tie 
bank notes of different denominations are 
not generally known, and very few persons 
can tell what portraits are on the different 
notes. They are as follows: On United 
States—#1, Washington; $2, Jefferson; &5, 
Jackson; $10, Webster; $20, Hamilton; 850, 
Franklin; $100, Lincoln; $500, Gen. Mans- 
field; $1000, De Witt Clinton; $5000, Madison; 
$10,000, Jackson, On silver certificates—$10, 
Robert Morris; $20, Commodore Decatur; 
$50, Edward Everett; $100, Jaines Monroe, 
$500, Charles Sumner; and $1000, W. L. 
Marcy. On gold notes—$20, Garfield; #50, 
Silas Wright; $100, Thoinas H. Benton;8500, 
A. Lineoln; $1000, Alexander Hamilton; 
$5000 James Madison; £10,000, Andrew Jack- 


**Nor have inany who talk pleasantly all | 


the same.”’ 

“and the degrading consciousness I have 
of our being here et me has taken 
even the little spirit I had. No one under- 
stood, of course ; and #0 they bave thought 
even worse of ine here than they did inour 
old home.”’ 

[?O BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_ cs <-> — 

In A Hessian IlaAyrinp.—The scene in 
a Heasian bayticid is picturesque enough. 
The women gather the hay and throw it up 
to the inen who co the load on the wag- 
ons. In one place I saw three women saw- 
ing wood, and one inan splitting it, One 

eneérally supposes thatthe sawing is the 
sarder task. Yet liappier workers the san 
never shone on. There isa little group of 
woren, Soine in scarlet and soine in blue, 
who toss the bay tufts high iu the air, from 
very Suege and joy. There aresowwe little 
girls close by whw do the lighter work, and 
ais wear the sane picturesque Hessian cos- 
tumes, The still lingering costuines tell the 


| as “Colston’s School,’ and so called 


' saved them from destruction. 


story ot distinctions ainong the lowly Teu- | 


tons, and the stil! strong attachment of the 
Hessian to the life of inte foretathers, 

Off in that beautiful hayfield, on this 
crisp Septemnber tnorning, the womnen wear 
the same bright colors as when Tacitus 
gathered gossip froin returned soldiers of 
the barbarous tribe who have long outlived 
the empire of the Roman conquerors, Th 
dresses of the woinen are short, and of the 
brightest colors known to the dyer’s “art. 
Long ribbons hang from either side of their 
luxuriant hair. Tie outer garment is a neat 


and long blouse, of bright bine linen. 
There is no country in all (rerinany where 
ere has been leas change than bi ess 
are rained, So 
ra ° Wor . were the 4 
as ar Dack «asm ¢ . nagne The vA 
are Atmazgcnian and could fight a bat “4 


weil a8 Lobe nen. 


SAVED BY A DoLPpHIN.—There is at Bris 
tol, England, acharitable institution known 
frou 
the name of its tounder. The scholars 
wear on their breasts the figure of a dolphin 
in brass,the meaning of which is as follows: 
Mr. Colston, a rich West India merchant, 
was on One cocasion coming home with a 
Ship which contaived treasure. During the 
voyage the vewsel sprang a leak, and after 
having puinpeDtor along time, day and 
night, without result, the people on board 
were every tnoment expecting to go to the 
bottom. All atonce totheir astonishment the 
leak was stopped. On examination it was 
found that a dolph': Sad providentially 
squeezed itself into the hole, and thus 
Mr. Colston 
subpeqguentiy ordered the emblem of « 
dolphin to be worn at the school as a4 
token beth of his deliverance and his grati- 
tude. 

ONLY ONCH.—A Chinese regiment, 
drilled in the European way and eoim- 
inanded by an Enyglishinan, was sone time 
ago stationed at Foochow, where it occu- 
pied barracks of coumpodious dimensions, 
overlooking aun extensive perade-ground. 
No fault was to be found with either the 
accommodation provided for the men or 
with the manner in which they were 
clothed and fed; and their officer was very 
prond of them. With the view of showing 
is friend, an English naval officer, tie 
pertection of their discipline, he 
sounded the ‘‘assembly” in the middle of 
the night, whereupon all the inen hastened 


nee 


down and drew upin the sand in perlect 
order, Histnen had arrived at the proper 
standard of discipline; but,when he thought 
to apply the teston anotiier is1ON ’ 
“4 liers aten , . 

| or) { 
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THESTAKRY BLOSSOM. 








Bi OF. B.S. 





Under a ruined al-bey wall, 
W hose tallew stones. «ith moss o ergrown, 
Alret the smooth fresh tart were strown, 
And plied around the roots and tall, 
Green-ivied truawks, and branching arme 
OF beeches, sheltering from tbe storms, 
Within ite empty, roufiess ball 
There, fu a broken sill, Lepted 
A little blossom, purple-«) ed. 


I teoe It thence, ant carried far 
The plant inte a greenhouse, where 
I ten ted it, with blossoms rare, 
Uetll tt orightened, like astar 
Detivered from a pas-lug cloud, 
That hides It ‘neath a adlver shroud, 
Vet fails ttedowelines« to mar: 
Cottl tt ceased te be aw wild ’ 
And common tting ~and then I smiled, 


It gree. aed thrived: new buds put forth, 
Awd wore, aud more, aud sll became 
Move fruit ul, ti, ne 

Meek. bowly chillot the far north, 

It reared Ite lordly stem on bigh, 
CViething towards the distant «ky, 

Aé though It deemed ite greater worth 
Dieeerved @ bigher place, and aept 
Mill reaching Onwards then I wept, 


more the same 


I wept, because I thought the weed 
Shosed «trauge ingratitude lo me 
Apt iad forget how lovingly 

I nourished it when in its need. 
Awt then the fuwer bent down its head, 
Teuched me caressingly, and said 

*Think not that I forget thy deed, 
The tender care and constant thougnt 
That In my life this change have wrought 


**Now to the far off skies IT clint, 
Hecauee I fain would show thee 
ing higher than the care 
ter ALD udee Lhene 
llow, then, my love 


there 
be wrmmet 

(vf amere plant 
tecml wivett Clee 
Por thee more truly can LT preve 

tear tev Chews pooetritiog toe a chien 
Woihtere Hope's fulfluent Chow shalt find, 
Atelearthiv love tye heaven's, blond? 


Se, from a tiny seedling, grows 
Sweet Bricedetip’s root from vearto vear, 
Noutlshed atikhe by smile ard tear, 

By evn and storm, and winter snows 
OM jealousy ancl bl od mbetrust : 

Through which the deathless plant shall thrust 

Ite growtog Gewer, until ithlows 
At last, within that land on high 
Where virtucs bloom eternally, 


————P—— - 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 





CHAPTER XVIII—(contTINnven.) 


LICK, dearshe sant, softiyv, “if vou 

have any troumle atany time, | want 

Verta ter cerrene Go ae, I want to contide 
in vou as well.’’ 

“Yes, vest! Do. Pray do,” said Lady Fan- 
shaw, as if) glad to hear her cousin speak. 
*Is—is there auything now 2” 

udith did uetan-wer for afew moments, 
and then sand, soithy—*Yes.”’ 

“What is a? Peay tell me, dear!’ 

She spoke excitedly at tines, but seemed 
to drag tersell back int a state of unnat- 
ural cali. 

“Tt is alot George Carleigh.” 

Alice's eyes half closed, but ber temples 
throbbedand there was « strange twitching 
about the corners of her lips, 

“Uncle Harry seenum to take it for granted 
that we are tobe warried some day. Do 
you think it would be tor the best ?” 

“No, wel sad Alice, Quickly, and her 
eyes gazed tuiivy now into those of her ques- 
tomer. «No, Judith. No. But,"’ she cried, 
quickly, “do vou love bim ?" 

Judith looked at her curiously for a tew 
moments, and then ber lips parted to utter 
a decided 

“Not 

“Hallo, here, why weren't we called to 
tea?’ cried Sir Robert, loudly. ‘Come 
along, Harry. Here's gossipping going on. 
Well, giris will be girls, Hallo! where are 
the boys?” 

“Cut somewhere, 
pouring out mere tea, 

* Jou look pale, love,’ said 
tenderly, bending down over Lady Fan- 
shaw, and screening the act with lis own 
body, as he softly pressed back his wife's 
heavy bair. “Your forehead is quite damp, 
It is the heat, I sup,ose.”’ 

He smiled, and took a chair near her, 
while Judith passed tea to both, glancing at 
her cousin once, askiog berself what bad 

ssed; while, by a superhuman effert, 
Alice sat there calin and couposed, sipping 
her tea inechanically, and then taking upa 
piece of work. 

It wasa singular mental state, as if she 
had been utterly starned by the events of 
the evening : and forthe tine being there 
was a cessation of the intense mental agony 
ashe brad telt. 

Judith did not take niuech 
for ber own thoughts were 


uncle,’ said Judith, 


Sir Harry, 


notice of her, 
busy and full 


of repentance at her behaviour towards 
Range. 

“[T seemed so cold towards him,’ she 
theaght; “but leould not say anything 


then. Ob, surely be will not go to-morrow! 
I wish be would come in now.” 
Judith felt as ght not to have 


mind 


f she 


percenit ed such a wish t& enter her 





| was «a lady's tan, tert in ney 


Ad then, with all the inconsistency of 
her aes. she ulanced across the room, for 
there wax a bet -step, and she heaved a sigh 
of vexethen as the door opened and the but- 


ler eutoret, bearing in sume het toast for 


Sir Robert. 


“He's a Crogsun,” she anid. “Let him fall | 


in love with #@n2 tlemale Croesus in 
Americ. i'u going to stop with dear old 
Cnele Reb.” 

She left her seat and crossed to the 
pivehed for her pains. 

“Don't these fellows want any tea?’’ 
he said. 

“N 4 they,”’ said Sir Harry. 
care tor tea, 
men of our kind, Keb, whe cure for tea, I 
say, though, I wishthey'’d come. I waut 
Sune music &—migit.” 

lady Fanshaw drew pain- 
fully. 

“Mr. Range is offended,” anid Judith, to 
herself. “Poor tellow ! [am sorry.” 

Sir Harry ruge and walked tu the win- 
dow. 


her breath 


THE SATURLAY EVENi 


old | 
general to take bin cup aud bave ber ear | 


“Boys don't | 
It ea old wo- | 


“.on'tsee any peripatetic fireflies—no | 


cigars burning, he said. “Perhaus they 
are baving 4 strull." 

By-and-by the butler came in again. 

“Seen Captain Carleigh, Josepis 7" said 
Sir Harrv. 

“Ne Sur Harry. Not sinee dinner. I 
think he went down the garden," 

“With Mr. Range, Joseplis 2?’ said Sir 
Reoebert. 

“No, Sir Rebert. Mr. Runge went out too 
—lt acigar,Sir Robert—and went down the 
ywreen path te the woods.” 

Laiy Fanshaw's face wos now ghastly. 

The better left the room and Sir Robert 
lay back In his chair, pretending to sip bis 
tea, but all the tine watebing Judith. 

“Poor girl,’ he anaid to hinwell; “she’s 
fidgeting because that fellow Ranye is not 
Hes «a dance, «ir, that he ims. | never 
time do 
think I'd bave et suena yvirl as iy Judy 
fret alter me, anddde vou think Te 
talked atest weotug farther om ty 
when Lewwld have nuvte a lasting home in 
the heart of such ayirl as that ? Pshaw ! 
I'm deceived inthe tellow ! l'un: deceived 
in bins! Here,vive tne some more lea,Judy, 
my dear,’ he suid, aloud, 

“Why, uncle, you've 
ashe replied. 


here, 


had four cups!’ 


“Well, what'sthat to vou, mixs ? Tt isn’t 


your tea; it's your uncle's, [im thinking, 
and it makes me thirsty. What, say, 
Harry ?"’ 

“Din going to look for George,” said Sir 
Harry. “I feel like you, thirsty, Bob ; but 
iUsathirst for sweet sounds. Alice, my 
dear, will you get out se music?" 

Lady Fanshaw rose and walked slowly to 
the plano as Sir Harry left the room, and 
stood there, cold eved and staring, with her 
back to Sir Robert and’ Judith. 

“What next 7" she asked herself, 
she try and stop Sir Har: y ? 

She felt the next moment that she could 
do nething but let the vessel of her fate 
dritt slowly on as ticis life-streain) should 
carry it. here were the breakers right 
ahead, and beyond them the rocks of de- 
struction. 

She stood there so silent and 
that Sir Rebert turned to gaze at her, look- 
ing directly after at Judith; but, seeing 
that she too was watching her cousin, he 
hastily turned aside bis gaze,and sat frown- 
ing and thinking in no very satistied frame 
oft mind, 

“Ive got it all clubbed,” he said to him- 
self, “but I can't interfere; and I don’t like 
totalk to Judy about it. Well, well, per- 
baps usatters will settle theimsel ves.”’ 

Meanwhile, SielHlarry strolled into the 
liteary to fined to copty, then through the 
ureaboonuserVatery—a favorite place 
Carteigh > but he was not there ; and it did 
net seem likely that he would be in the 
billiard-room, for the lamps had not been 
lit. ‘ 

“They're down the garden somewhere, I 
daresay, and I shail not yo there.” 


Dared 


you | 


have | 
travels — 





XG POST. 


” 





| CHAPTER XIX. 
“ COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." 


S Carleizh entered the roum.Judith no- 
A He di- 


and that he alev was very pale. 


ping his eyelids. 

Judith noticed his pallid looks and the 
gianece, and put ber own interpretation up- 
on that which she saw. 

“They have hal worts—a quarrel, per- 

; and—oh ! I am so gla'.’ 
ben ber thoughts turned to her own 
trouble, and the sinking sensaiion #ehe felt 
belied ber words. 

For exune moments Lady Faushaw could 
net lok at Carleigh, but when he waiked 
slowly and carelessly towards ver she could 
not beip glancing at bim, anda feeling ©: 
wonder i her tor the moment. 

Tle was stwiling as be came ; and though 
he no longer wore a dress-coat, having 
changed it fur a home veivei jacket but- 
toned to the chin, bis teatures were unrull- 
led, and his black trousers aud patent 
leather shoes were unwiled. 

Was it all a ¢r-aum 7? sne asked hersell. 

“What are we to sing 7" he said. “Have 
you any orders, Sir Harry 7" 

“What you line, my dears, so long as it 
is soft and sexing. Hah!" 

He gave vent & asigh of content as he 
sett! biuself very comfortably in his 
lounge. 

“Will you come and vlay, Judith ?"’ said 
Carleigh ; and there was such a gentie tone 
in bis votee and sucha bright simile upon 
his lip a8 be addressed her that the girl's 
beart throbbed again. 

“They have bai words, and there will be 
no mere of that wretened Mirting. Ob, | 
am glad!" 

Her thoughts «t-««i still there, for she 
asked herw-if, Was she vlad 7" 

What did tueean ? It George Carleigh 
had quarrelied with Alice—il, as 
hoped, she bal seen the foliy of her ways 
in perieitling such: cles. allentions upon his 
part, and had seriously taken bin to task, 
he had fallen back ine his proper place. 

Judith s e-lor went and came as she rose 
to go to the plane, for in «a flash it had come 
upon her tlt, if this 
would commences trying to follow out Sir 
Harry's wises, and this just as she had se 
cured bin an open field by ber disiissal of 
Arthur Range. 

It was asi! trow a natural instinct, which 


| prompted ber tw seek for a protector, One 


whom she had berself owned to ve a very 


| dear triend, Usat she glanced at window 


and dour, as if expecting w see him enter 
now, 


But al! was silent in 


rected « quick glanee at Alice befure drop- | 


ticed that bis eyes seemed ts Contract, | 





Judith | 


were so, Carleigh | 


the garden, where | 


the glow was getting stronger beyond the | 
| spoken that moment, though it was uenrly 


wood, aud nv step ovuld be heard in the 
hall. 

“J am not a child.”” she said. Then,to her- 
selt, “I have dear uncle on my side, and | 


| tatee Merk for bedens.” 
The “him”? was decidedly the man who | 
Stod caluslv, to all appearance, at her side | 


—_ 


motionless | 


with | 


He was just turning to go back when the | 


faint scent of a cigar was wafted to him. 

Someone was suioking in the billiard- 
room after all. 

Crossing the conservatory, and 
the glass door, he stepped en. 

The place was dark, for though there was 
a glow in the east, the moon had not yet 
risen, and at the first glance the place 
seemed as empty as it was silent, 

“You there, Range ?" he said. 

No answer. 

‘“jeorge, inv boy I’ 

“Eb? Yes. Who's there ?” exclaimed 
Carleigh, hurriedly, as if waking 
Sicep. 

“Why, what are you doing here in 
dark, boy ?” 

“Oniy having acigar. It was quiet and 
cool bere. Dn afraid Vin been usleep.”’ 

“Nota doubt of it. Where’s Range?” 

The words were on Carlcvigh's lips, ‘Am 


the 


IT imy brother's keeper?" but be did not 
spetk them, saving, quietly— 

‘Kenge ? Hardly seen hin since he lett 
the taltble.”” 

“iene for a stroll then, I suppose, Long 
one, seMning!v. Here, comein the draw- 


ing-room, Alice is waiting. We want some 
music.” 

Carleigh rose from the divan where he 
had been lying, and aceompanied the Gen. 
eral back t© the drawing-rooin, where, 
looking deadly white, Ladv Fanushaw was 
standing ready lo shiver slightly as she saw 


them enter together, Sir Harry with tisarim 
re-set 4 ghtiy on Carieigh'’s s ulder, and 
~ i) the alters DS. as it ie@re were 
ck secret w { yt ' evenlied, a | 


opening | 


from | 


48 She ran through the preludeto the duet | 


irow: Bl Trewatore ; and for the next ten 
ininutes or so Sir Harry sat gently bowing 
his bead,as the sweet Larinony rose and {ell 
to the end. 

Sir Harry seemed insatiable that night, 
and kept naming duet afler duet, which 
was played and sung alinost automatically 
by the three periormers at the instrument. 
Judith played ina brilliust, excited man- 
ner, and the voice of Lady Fansbaw and 
Carleigh’s rich baritone had never seemed 
to the General to blend s» well before, and 
at last, almost in shame, he ceased {rom his 
demands. 

“I sliail have you hearse to-morrow, iny 
dear,”’ he said, tenderiy. ‘There, that will 
do George, my boy. You've made a imis- 
take,” he added. You should have been 
a professional singer—well, no; net a mis- 
take. The Queen could not aflord tw lose a 
brave, honorable soldier. Thank you, ny 
boy ; thank you. Why, Alice, my child 
I've tired you out.” 

He had seen a spasm as of pain cross her 
face, though it was calin once more «8 she 
sunk back in a chair, while Judith made a 

retence of taking up a book, but could not 

eep ber eyes fixed upon it. 

Just then the butler entered with the 
chamber candlesticks, t place upon a side 
table. 

“Has Mr. Range returned, Joseplis ?"’ 
said Sir Harry. 

The effect of that question was varied. 

Judith turned, in spite of berselt, to look 

erly at the butler; Lady Fanshaw's 
eyes dilated, and sie gazed betore her with 
A Mrange, Sony stare ; Carleigh turned up- 
on ber quickly, as if dreading a scene. 

“No, Sir Hary, I think not,” replied the 


butler. and be left the room, but onty to re- 


torn directly. “James says,Sir Harry,that 
Mr. Range told him tv put his portumanteau 
in bis room, and be thinks he heard hii go 
up about a quarter of an hour ag». Shail | 

»and see, sir 7" 

- “Ob, no! don't distarb bim. Perhaps he 
does not mean to onne down—packing. 
Never mind. That wiil do to-night. We'll 
close these windows,” and the butler left 
the rucen. 

“Range ms adunce, said Sir Robert to 
hituself asain, testiiy. 
sulky. 
because he mnt here. She bas done 
ing but watel dowr and window, with 
ears pricking at every snund like a cat. 

He looked fomdiy across at his niece, and 


both 
her 


she suniled tUeck, but with rather a sad 
look. 

“Humpoh! Wiat ad e the fellow is! 
[dona t lemerve ‘ : ra Perhaps 
t gh. tw be ali riggist t rialig 
4 s* a = 


; 
4 


an hour before, and Sir Harry 





‘He bas gone to bed | 
Aud here's my darling miserable | 


_— 








“Hold hard a minute!” exclamed sir 
Robert, biuffly ; “you've had your Italian 
stuff, now it's my turn. Judy, my dear, 
give me my old favorite beiore we go. I'il 
vive him one more chance,” be said, to him- 
self, 
Judith rewe and wentones more to the 
piano, glad ww turn ber back te all,for there 
was a strange beart-sinking in ber breast. 
‘or the last hour she had been owning to 
herself that if Arthur—she had ncentally 
cal'ed bim Arthur, and run over in her 
mind all that had taken place, her every 
word and look—cruel word and unkindly 
look at one who had shown hiniself so trank 
and true—that if Arthur would come to her 
again and ask her that p-rticular question, 
telling her once mere of buw he loved, she 
would be obliged to lay her head py 
down upon bis shoulder and shed suc 
tears of joy as she bad never shed be- 
fore. 
She needed no notes, for this was an odd, 
off song, that diumned ber eves with tears, 
and asshe struck the chords the broad 
round dise of the yellow moun was slowly 
rising above the trees, ty shine rignt in at 
the open windows, Then ber sweet, sil- 
very voice rang vut on the sti might air in 
Barnett’s never-wearying «id « ty, and all 
the while she bad to fizit hard to keep 
down a sob a8 the words fated away like 
ap Invocation te bid the wamierer return ; 
or if he would net, to belp ber seek him 
where be straved. 


‘Rise gentle moon, and light me to my lover,** 


sang poor Judith, with a plaintive ring that 
inade Lady Fanshaw press ber hand upoo 
her heat. 

The moon rose hircher over the peaceful 
scene, and turned the pallor on Lady Fan- 
shaw’s cheeks & a more ghastly hue. 

Higher still it rse, and looked down 
where the water plashed and trickled and 
gurgled, sending brizgnt plashes here and 
there, glancing atidst the rocks and ferns, 
silvering branches, testing leaves, and 
peering in and tracking and searching the 
scene of the night's s ruggle between two 
strong men. Here was meade a broad patch 
there a black shadow, and always with the 
light streaming down Gs lay bare one par- 
ticular “pet that 1 tovk loug to reach. 

At iast, slowly, and with the shadow 
pliding like tue dark line on the dia’, that 
black pateh passed and glided by tili the 
troad pale dise of the meon was guziug 
down tull upon a dead tran's face ! 


Guniiaciniaiae 
CHAPTER XX. 


‘y OOD-NIGHT, my own love ” 
( The words seemed to quiver in the 
Jj air of the bedroom as if they bad been 


was lving 
by her side, breathing caltnly in his :estiul 
sleep, while she was awake and stariny, 
with her brain teeming with images of thé 
scene inthe wood that evening, her vivid 
imagination interpreting that which she 
had heard, and seeming to make it plain 
before ber eyes, ull, alusost exactly as it 
hac happened, the enctunter had repeated 
itself, till it - as burned, as it were, into her 
brain. 

There was a shaded lamp in the bedroom 
that gave a fant.stic, weird aspect to the 
rich furniture and hancings There were 
strange Shadows on the wall, but they had 
long ceased to be these of furniture ; they 
were trees—dark, whispering trees. That 
was not Sir Harry's treathing : those were 
not her own panting sighs that escaped la- 
boringly from the breast. These were the 
hoarse breathings of coutemding wen. That 
was the rippling gurgle of the water—that 
Was the splash of the waterfall. Yes, that 
was (he rippling streac. 

There it all was again. Oh! if she eould 
but sleep and forget, instead of this weary, 
weary, levered feeling vurning into ber 
brain. 

But no, she was awake, fully awake, and 
She dared net stir; but bow was it all to 
end ? God lergive ber! What should sie 
du ? 

Yes, there it all was onee more. In 
ter ayony, retnerse, aud shame, true wite 
still, she was thrusting her tempter frou 
her when she saw that figure indistinetiv 
inthe wood. It was Arthur Range, she 
was sure. It must have been be. 

* Look,” Say again, ‘we 
are Wateciied !° 

Then Carleizgh had sprang from her—she 
had seemed to sink back fainting; a mist 
had come over her, and then she was down 
upun ber kuees, with ber face covered by 
her hands, which she nad torn away that 
she might stare wiid-eyed before ber ini 
the waxxnl—seeing nething, hearing all. 
And there it stood out clearly, asin a pic. 
ture, how. 

She closed her eves > as not tc i 
there it was. : isan ate 

W inat did be say ? 

“Scoundrel, wiat are you doing here ?”’ 

And that mecking auswer that rang in 
her ears, abd Weld until she Cied—would 
it not be better that sixe died now, at once ? 
That answer !— ; 

“On sentry — guarding Sir 
wife !’ 

Then there was a silence,and in the dark. 
ness there were the two jen face to faeces 
and she crouebed there alfrani two snot. 
Then there were words that she did nat 
catch. Then fierce oaths, blows. the tratp- 
ling of feet, and the crashing of twigs oud 
boughs. 
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Then, with faltering, dragzing step, she 
cromed to her bedside, drupped upon her 


| or the wemt one, Se seemed an age, she reccived the 
tue « ter appeared asif it was being beaten | little ruddy lips u be kissed ali 
uo inte 4 keem, and then all was still. ~ sound, ane 

‘Tue giddy feeling came back, and the 
tsetse anned besre ber eyes. 

Tuere was a2 biank just then, and she 
uoke ones more to the horribie silence, 
wanting &» suriek out for help, but not dar- 
ing to unckme her pinched-up lips—to get 
upand flee to the house and throw herseli 
into her busband's arms, > escape from ail 
these horrers, but seeming to be nailed, as 
it were, t the ground, toreed to listen to 


“Good-night, my dear boy, good-night, 


hand anda Vv lok, 

the “gond-night” to Sir Robert. 
To her he did na say the 

words, but walked with her to the door, 


candlestick, she raised her 
then burried wut of the room, so that the 

| tears that were gathering fast should not be 
seen. 


was the parting with (George Carleizh, ac- 
conpanied by an affectionate pressure of the 


Then came Lady Fanshaw's turn, after 


the low, panting nome and the soft 


or two of water, Zilowed by the rustiing-of 


the trees. 
Tien all at once Carleigh was before ber, 
aud his cold, wee hand had canght bers. 


All this bad come out of the past with ter- 


ribly vivid force. 


The rest wes confused—a wild turmoil of 
Only that scene was 


thought and word. 

vivid--that scene in whieh she felt and 

knew the curse of Cain had eome upon the 

head of the man in whose society, but a 

but short bours back, she feltabe bad en- 

i "ved such re. 

Yes. she bad teen walking upon the 
brink of agulf with noone to pluck her 
back, and now—would it net be better thet 
she should die 7? 

Again and again came those vivid incid- 
ents all through the night seeming bur-ed 
in upon her brain, and once more Car- 
leigh’s wordsand ber replies in a wild tur- 
wnoil of confusion. 

“Go back to the house—be calim’’—what 
mockery ! “Play—sing—anything, only be 
silent !’’ 

Then ber words in azony— 

What does it mean ? Who was that ?”’ 

“A witness of our love, Alice.”’ 

Then again — 

*-What hare you done ?”’ 

“Forced bius to keep our secret.”’ 

And again— 

“You have killed bim !’’ 

Yes; she bad said that, and he had stood 
~itlent before ber, a imurderer—the slayer of 
that frank, handsome youth whom she 
hnew that Judith loved. 

Sie was his murderess too, and the life 
leit &» her would be one long agony of mis- 
ery and remorse. Faithless? No, not 
faithless. Shehad not,even in thought, 
been untrue to bin who was sleeping 
pone ather side. But how was she, 

wearing this hideous secret,to look him 
again in the lace—biim, so gentie, a chival- 
rous and true—the man whose eyes always 
gazed upon ber with such loving reverence 
—whose every thought was fur ber happi- 
ness ?- -and im the dark watches of that 
fevered night she touched his cheek lightly 
a8 she 1nnwaned— 

“Husband! Heaven knowsI am 
worthy of your love.” 

Then, again, the long-drawn agony as, in 
fevered vision, the scene in the wood went 
on and on, and words that had Leeu hastily 
spoken came back. 

“tre back to the drawing-room, I say. 
You must be calasx. Be silent, | teil you. 

temember there is a bund between us now 
stronger than your marriage vows,”’ 

Was it? she asked herself as she iay 
there. Should spe not confess all? Yes. 
Better wake Sir aarry from his ful 
sleep and confess everything. 1t would be 
arelief. It would give ber rest. 

No, she dared not. She paused with her 
hand raised » awaken hér Lusband—for 
the consequence came with stinging vio- 
lence upon ber brain. 

He loved ber so tenderly,a love which 
she had been ready 0 cast away. And he 
loved Carleigh like a son. He had seen 
them together, and in his noble, trusting 
faith they had been as brother and sister in 
his eyes. 

Suppose sne woke him—ber 
there inthe darkness of the blackest of 
black nights, and told kim ali—all: that 
she had really been piaying hiin faise; that 
Carleigh, the inan he had cared for since a 
boy, had plotted bis disgrace—his dishonor, 

and in his effurts to com pass his designs and 


not 


husband— 


holding it open that she might pass out,and 
then, with a loving siniie upon his lip, it 
was “Au revoir.” 

The staircase was dark at that time of the 
na and hence it was that Carleigh at one 
side of the gallery did ma see Judith at the 
other side, where sue lingered, hoping to 
catch one glimpse of the visitor, as it was 
his last night at Helmitborpe. 

Carleigh was waiting at the head of the 
stairs, his light extinguished, and Judith 
was ignorant of bis proximity «8 she saw 
Lady Fanshaw come up slowly with the 
suine fixed look upen ber face that she bad 
seen once before. The light shone up fll 
upon ber features, which were these of one 
in a dreain. 

“She must be ill,”’ thought Judith ; and 
with agirl’s ready sympathy she took a 
step forward to meet her. 

“It's like lady Macheth,” thought Ju- 
dith., “What can be wrong ?"’ 

She sto i ahort,for the light of the can- 
dle Lady Fanstiaw carried taintly illumined 
Carleighs face, where he stood with one 
hand resting upon the broad oaken balus- 
trade. 

Slowly up, bigher and higher, with the 
saine fixed look in her eyes; and Judith 
paused an unwilling spectator, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. 

It was evident that, though Carleigh’s 
features gradually grew plainer as Lady 
Fansiaw advanced she was not aware of 
bis presence till they were clhwe tether, 
and he touched her arm, the ring he wore 
flashing as Judith stud and watched the 
ineeting. 

“Bravely dona,” be whispered ; “trust in 
ine, and all wili be weil.”’ 

Judith could not hear the words, but she 
could see the look of -epugnance and hor- 
ror that flashed acruss ber cousin's face,and 
the sense of misery that bad been creeping 
to her heart was driven back by one strong 
throb of joy. 

It was a tratter of moments; Lady Fan- 
shaw had started as if with borror at Car- 
a presence, shuddered at his words, 
and quickly gained her ron. 

Judith felt as if ciained & the spot ; she 
could not, she dared wx, move, but stood 
pressing bersel! against the wainscot as the 
light died away ; and then another flashed 
up froin below 48 the drawing-room door 
opened, and the brithers came into the 
great dark hall. 

There was a faint hiss, as of a painfully- 
drawn breath,a light sep,and Judith heard 

a door close, while the sense of joy sise felt 
placed ber own truubie for the moment in 

the background. 

“T ain glad,” she said to herself. Yen, 

that is all over now; and,oh! if it would 

please Heaven to vave 4 gun war,and send 

George’s regiment to the other side of the 

world, bow happy I should be!"’ 

Her cousin's and ber uncie’s rooins were 
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knees, and begun b> moh, 


clined Artiur Range’s advances, 


reovver his balance. 

“He to have known—he ought to 
have persevered. He ought to have had 
nore firtnness and dari 

“Dp ng himert?” like that.”” she 
sobbed, *w he’sso handanne and inanly 
and natural. Ide love him with all my 


calling himself names, and looking down 
open himself because he is an artificial, 
butterfly man of the world. 

“And whata:n I? I declare, poor fellow, 
he has looked at me as if I were something 
too holy w be tovehed.” 

Judith ceased crying at this, and raising 
her face, a happy smile came upon it, light- 
ing up ber eyes and showing her white 
teeth: 

**It is nice to be looked — 
she said, softiy. He does leve 
willnot go. He'll try again.” 

Risin z froin her knees she wert to the 
glass and jet tall her gi-rieus fair bair, when 
a sudden thought asusile1 her— 

“Suppose he started catch the first 
train.”” 

The thought was terrilie. 

“Il wan ton coqucttiohn today,"’ she said. 
“I did not mean ts be. I did not know all 
he felt towards me—all I feit Vrwards him. 
He will never know the reamon. It might 
be by accident,”’ and. hurriedly re-arrang- 
ing ber hair, Judith changed her evening 
comume tor a light, countty, merning dress, 
puton stout garden boots, placed r hat 
ready, and then, after ligttting a candie aud 
setting iton a little table, she took 
book and sat down Ww read-aud wait for 
morning. 

For Judith’s plans sere simple as they 
were earnest. They were theme : 

“li l goto bed,” she said to hervelt, “I 
shall sleep soundly till my usual time, for 
I feel happier now. 

“If 1 sleeptll my ureual time, I may gv 
down and find bim gone. 
“Dlistup and resd all 
down sat six o'clock, gardening. 
will wet be anything strange in that. 
“But I shall look white and dreadfully 
red-eyed,"’ she cried, in dimusay. 

Then she closed her eyes, and a pleasant 
little satisfied laugh inake ber look ipore 
attractive than ever. 

“Arthur won't mind,” she said, soltly ; 
and then sine sat back and began t read, but 
something appeared as if written between 
the lines—quite another love-stury Ww the 
one had sat down to peruse. 

It was the sory of ber own love, and it 
wasso renl that @ was a huudred times 
more attractive ts» rzad than that of the 
fictitious personages whieh the novelist had 
sel out > tell. 

Such a sunshiny story, this real one! 


like that,” 
me, and he 


There 





in another direction, anda fancy that she 
wight learn something is_re about Kange | 
kept ber lingering still with one hand upon 
her door, through «hich, now that she bad | 
ained it,she cvuld glide like a timid rabbit | 
into its bole. 
The grey-baired brothers caine slow!y up 
the broad staircase, cach) with wis silver 
candlestick in hand, chatting vleasanutly | 
about something of the past: and a sinile 
played upon Judith’s lips as sie felt a kind | 
of pride in the fine old suidierly ngures be- 
fore her. 

It was a picture full of varying lights and 
shades, and as she gazed Judith forgot all 
about the possibility of ber being seen. 





hide the knowledge of his baseness froin 
the world wasa cruel murderer. 

“Carleigh is right,“ she said, in a hoarse 
whisper—*it would kiil hi:n.”’ 

_Six bours before, though a wife, Alice 
Fansnaw’s beart and disposttion had been 
those of a high-spirited girl. Now, as she 
lay there, she knew that she was a woinan 
torn by agony and remorse, and at last, in 
ber anguish and despair, she inuttered— 

“WH it never be again ?”’ 

Never, she felt, as she lay with parched 
lips. The day wouid come to others, but w 
her it would always be black night, this 
passing night of horror. 

Night of horror to ber; but she did not 
know all that had parsed, as, with a sigh of 
reliet, followed by one of despair, she saw 
the first faint rays of the dawn beyin to 
ere heed Way through the clusely drawn 
Liin - 


Ee 


All at onee ner heart began > beat fast, 
for the brothers paused at the head of the 
stairs before separating, and Judith caugiit 
the word—Range. 

“I'll see if he’s all right, and say good 
night ?”* 

It was Sir Harry who «poke,and going ap | 
to the polished oak dour next tv» Carieigh’s, | 
he tapped gentiy with bis knuckles, and 
Judith could see the biurred reflection of 
his grey heal in the giimtening panel. 1 
“Range! Are youall right 7” 
There w2s no answer. 

“Range !" besuid, tapping again. *“j00d- | 
night !"’ 

Still there was no reply, and Judith's 
heart beat faster «ill witha peculiar seuse 
of trouble impending. 

“Range,” said Sir Harry again, and then, 
after glancing at hie berether, who ston 
there silentiy, be svitivy turned the handle 
and pressed tie denrr. 
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| Far Weston a visit 


The troubles were ali past, and the fine 
young hero would perhaps take her to the 
now and then, with 
Unele Rob for their cnnpenion: but his 
home would be ssnewhere that his young 
wite would etyame in bonnie old Yorkshire, 


| among the tills and streacus that ran on and 


on till they react: the busy bivesof inuustry, 
where nen toil and si«ve and oomaquer, and 
send their vietertes the wide world round, | 

lit was mrt along tors, and ite end was 
all in the clowis, every eld baving, not | 
ouly a silver lining, tut great, grand, orna- 
inental slasi.ings 2nd purflings aud reolis ; 
but it was strangely interesting, moving its 
reader to sities and then U tears,and again 
to little happy jov-us iaugim, with pressings 
together of two inttie white ha-+is. 

So entertaining we i that, when 


} 


the 


|clouds and sunsiitve of the tuture were 
| reached, it had to be viven up and read all 


over again and again, yeneraliy with the 
reader's eyes shut. 

Judith was tn one of the most interesting | 
parts of this story of a seret, pure mnaiden’s 


| pure love when she @mmed up ard listened, 


W hat was that” 

She could wa answer the question. Sie 
ouly knew that she bad beard a strange 
noise as ifs ne lath or piece of wooed had 


snapped in, twain, and 1h was out of duors, 
she felt sure. 


For atew uvnnents she turned eold, anda 
thougite of burglars awmatied her; tut ma 


another sound fell upon ber ear, and once 
more she sank back U» resume her reading, 


but only to fall to perusing that same love. 


tale between the lines 


“He doesn’t know—he doean’t know,and 
I could net tell bias now ' she sobbed. “I 


do love bim—I du lowe him—eo—eo much, | “I can't go down til! it stops raining.” 

and yet—be oonuld—owuld t his own It was only five, but there was a figure 

room and—and sleep like that! Ob, it is | crossing the grounds down by the wor ntiadl 

very crucl of him, and be will break my | path, and she recognized the brown +e- 

heart [’" veteen of Burton, the keeper, wintie bel 
Poor Jodith was slightly ine msistent. In | she been in dovit, there was tie beng laird 


her bitter misery and trouble it did mt 


oceur to her that she bad laughingly de- 
and let 


bim go from her side in despair, to hurry 
away where he owld be alone and try w 


heart: and he might have seen it instead of 


up a 


night, and be | 


| cian with many others, wine like her, were 


| to complain of 7°" 
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| siarin note of the blackgtird; aml ae lee «> 
grew overcast the rain streamed dar. 
“Will it never leave off?" maut Jrntith 
as she sat at the open & ited ow 
the son, moist morning <tr. 































































































oe ae 
drinking in 


dog, Bess, bis constant cnnpanion. 

he rain Ceased at last, ami there was a 
musical, rasping sound of one of the gar- 
deners whetting a scythe, and shortiy ater 
caine the solt rattle of a mowling tometer, 
where anothe: of the :nen was thumy on tie 
lawn, and she heard a voice sivrnut : 

“Who was it that left the tevl-Louse dem 
oper ?"’ 

“At last,”’ said Judith, tying on ber bat 
and desecemling. “Il don't feel as if TI teal 
been awake all night. I wonder whetiws 
be is agtir 7" 

Fivé wninutes later she was out inthe ger 
den--a very paradine te her in the flush « 
her love and hope—pusy with semmcrs ass 
basket about the flower-becds and stands try 
the hali door--a spot that had a strange at 
traction for Judith Nesbitt that lowely Aw 
‘gust morning; eight was struck by the 
clock above the stables,and then came nine 
with the break ‘ast gong. 

Arthur Range had not come down, anc 
with a look of veaation aterut ber brow 
Judith sighed and entered the long, low 
rooin, Where the simple mrerning meal was 





a 


spread. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_ - <—- 
| Sue Founp His Ovr.—A lady conee 


| called upon a celebrated foreig.: oculimt, ir 
| order to consult Lim about ber eyes, enn 
| plaining thatthe power of vision bad « 
[ate considerably ditniniwhed. 

| Atayglance the ductor saw that she wan a 


| lady of rank and wealth. He buookedl at 
her eves, shook bix head, and thewught the 
| treatment would require much tine, a 


there were reasons lo fear amaurosis in her 
case, 

He must advise her, first of all, as she 
had intorined hin that she was residing at 
a considerable dist#ice in the country, & 
neve into the city atonee, and thus enable 
him to see ber frequently—if posible daily. 
|The lady accordingly rented an elegant 

inansion, anu inoved into the city, the pty- 
| sician, on his part, becoming exceedingly 
punctual in his attendanee. 

He prestribed this and that,and thus days 
ran into weeks, and finally weeks inte 
months. The cure, however, was til! orn 
ing. The physician tried iu vain ts orm le 
| his patient. c 

One day she hit Upon a curious selheme, 
and did not wait long to earry it out. 

She procured for herself a very old and 
poor attire, puta hood of tremenduus 7 
upon her head, and took an old umbreiia 
and a market basket in her band. In theme 
habiliments she visited her physician, 
lecting for the purpose a rainy dag. Stee bad 
so well snceceeded in disguising bermelt that 
the eyes even of 4 lover could scareely bave 
recognized her. 

She was obliged to wait on this cecasion 
along time in the aute-room of the pliyst- 





mee 


weeking relief. At last her turn came. 
“Well, ny good woinan, what have you 


“Very weak eves, doctor,” she answered. 

He took ber to the ligtt, and lvoked inte 
her eyes, but lailed to reexguize his patient. 
Shrugging bis shoulders, he said, somewhat 
curtly— 

“Your «ves are all rigtt.” 

“What?” said she, tn aetonisiiment. 

“Yes; I know what I asus mayisey. 
eves are perlectly right!” 

“But | bave been told that I was vetting 
a—— I forget how it is called,’ 

“Amaurosis?”’ 

*Yos, that is it, duetor.”’ 

“Don't you believe any such nonsense. 
Your eyes are a little weak, !ut that is 
Your doctor must be an mitot 

“An ag 

“Yes, an idiot. 
face that I said «."’ 

The lady now rome, 
voice said — 


Your 


4tle 





Tell bits boldly & hw 


and,in ber customary 


“You are inv doctor ; how can I tell you 
such athing 7?) Don't you knew me? 

The tsce that the sage counselior made 
on recognising bis patient was singly it- 
deseribatle, 

‘“jracious, tnadam'’ le cxmmenoed ; 


but the lady would net listen vs any apolo- 
gies, and left lim indignantly. 


oa me - 8 wee 


WATER As Foou.—The anmount of water 
in food is very large. A beel Meak coon- 
teins 75 per cent. of water. In buying « 
pound, ouly one-fourth of that pound om dry 
slid neat. Cabbages oumtain ©) Wo & per 
ceut. ot Lieir weightol water, aud succulent 
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THESTAKKY BLOSSOM. 








Bir. &. *. 


—_ —— 


Under a ratacd ates + ail. 
Whose faliew soars, «ith moss o ergrown, 
A lev@t thee somemeth fre oh tart were atrown, 
And piles srowed the roots aed tall, 
tireen-ivied treet«, aed branching arms 
Of Weoerhen, abeltering frem Use storms, 
Within ite fmpt:. trondiew ball 
There, tu 6 broken ffl, I opie 
A Uttle blossom, perple-«) ed. 


I toe If theece. ant corrted far 
The plant int. « greenhouse, where 
I tented it, with 
Untll t rtghtened, the = otar 
Lietivered fram « prawvlog « loud, 
Theat Wides It “neath o diver shroud, 
Vet fati« tte dorw- there to mar 
CU wtil it c3masedt t ' 


Atel com wen ting 


lures mes Tare, 


iw a wtid 


and then 1 emiled. 


It grew. 264 thrived: new bade put forth, 
And mote. sed more, sud lll became 
Mure freit « ‘ill, me epeore the same 

Meek. bewiv oh oft the far weorth, 


it reared Ite lords etean om high, 
Citmting towards the 4ptant «br, 

Ast theowgh (t deemed tee grester eorth 
Iheerve td @ Bigher place. and «opt 
Still reaching onwards then I wept, 


I wept, t«cacee I thought the weed 
Showed «(reege iegrati{tede lo ma, 


Aud - ad forg: 4 bow bosiagly 
I nourlsehed it «hen ia ite need 
Ant then the Bower tent duwe ite head, 


Touched me caressiog!t and «ald 
*Think not that I ferget thy t+ 4, 
The tender care a4 «ometant thought 


That In my life thie Geange have wrought 


**Now to the far off ekies I climate, 
Herauee I fain woeld ehow thee, there 
be wren lag bighber than the care 
4) a mere gplaemt. ter Gil thee tiene 
fecmt giveth thee Si-vw, them, my love 
Por thee wmecore trule can I preve 
Lhan te thew pe oe ee 
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CHAPTER XVILL-(contTiInvugpD.) 


LICK, deer, she sand, softiv, ‘if you 
have aus troeutie alany Cine, I want 

Verts ter eerrever Go sone, Il want t confide 
In vou as well.” 

“Ves, vest [ee Pray do,’ said Lady Fan- 
shaw, as if gled ts bear her cousin speak. 
+I g—is there auvthing now 7°? 

udith ded 4 an wer tor afew moments, 
and then sand, mettls —** ¥ om.”’ 

OW boat = ot? Peay tell me, dear !"’ 

She speke «x adieliy at limes, but seemed 
to drag bersel! beck inty a slate of unnat 
ural calin. 

Tt isn alerut (seerge Carleigh,”’ 

Alice's eyes ball chsed, but ber temples 
throttle dt and there was a strange twitching 
alot the oornmers Of ber lige, 

“Unele Larry seeum Ue Lake it for granted 
that we are tele married some day. Do 
you think i would be tor the best ?" 

“No we! sand Alice, quickly, and her 
eyes gared facts new lute those of her ques- 
tioner. “No, Judith, No. But,” she cried, 
quickly, “de you lowe bim ie 


Judit be-ked at her curiously for a few 
moments, aod thes Ler lips parted to ulter 
a decid. 

“Not” 

“Pall, here, why weren't we called to 
tea?’ cried Sir Robert, loudly. ‘Come 


along, Harry. Here's gossipping going ou. 





| that she too was watching 


And then, with all the inconsistency of 
her sex. she ulaneed acrom the room, for 
there wax a bent ae 


of VeXxethen ae the duor opened and the but- 


ler euteret, emring in geme tet toast for | 


Sir Robert. 


“He's «a Crogsum,”” she anid. “Let him fall | 


in love with @an2 temale Croesus in 
Americ. i'w going to step with dear old 
UT nele Heol” : 


She left her seat and eresmed to the old | 


general Ws take bm cup and bave ber ear 
pinehed for her pains. 

“Dow't theme fellows want any tea?’ 
he maid. 

“N 4 they,” sak! Sir Harry. 
care for tea, It me oniw bacdies ancl 
men of our kind, Keb, «he care for tea, I 
aay, though, I wish they'd onne. I want 
Mune wmasic be nigit. 

lady Fansiaw drew ber breath pain- 
fully. 

Mr. Range is offended,” aad Judith, to 
herself. “Poor tellow ! I as: sorry.” 

Sic Harry rome and walked to the win- 
dow. 

“,on'teee any peripatetic fireflies—no 
cigars turning,” bee seated. 
are having « streli.” 

By-and-ty thee fesstler came in again. 

“Seen Captain Carleigh, Josepim 7" said 
Sir Harry. 

“Neo, Sur Harry. NA since 
think bee wetst chews the warcdon.” 

“With Mr. Kange, Josepis 7 said Sir 
Robert. 


dinner. I 


“No, Sir Kebert. Mr. Range went out too | 


—lit a cigarStr Kebert—and went down the 
Breen pretiy Ge Clee weenda”” 

Lady Fanshaw's face wos now ghastly. 

The buther left the reas, and Sir Hobert 
lay back in his charr, pretending to sip bis 
tea, but all the tine watelbing Judith. 

“Poor girl,” be maid to 
lidgeting because that feliow Rane is not 
here, Hes a dane. ir. thet he m | never 
was «lady's tan, teotinmy time do you 
think ['d have bet seen «yuri as inv Judy 
fret alter me, amd«he vou think I'd have 
talker) stent yeotog fartuer on tv travels 
when | ewuwid have neaete a lasting bome in 
the heart of suet a girl ax that ? Paehaw ! 
L'in deceived inthe feilow ! Da deceived 
inn beites! Blerecive tee eee wore lea, Judy, 
my dear,”’ tre said, aber. 

“Why, unele, you've bad 
she replied. 

“Well, what «that to vou, mixs ? It i#n’t 
your tea; it’s your uncle's, lus thinking, 
and it takes me thirsty. What, say, 
ilarry ?" 

“Din wong to look for George,’’ said Sir 
Harry. “I feel like you. tuirsty, Bob ; but 
iUsathirst for sweet «sods. Alice, my 
dear, will you get out sae music 7"’ 

Lady Fanshaw ree and walked alowly to 
the piano as Sir Harry left the room, and 
stood there, cold evwed an! <taring, with her 
back to Sir KRotert and Judith. 

“What next 7" she asked herself. 
she try and stop Sir Har: y 7 

She felt the next moment that she could 
do nething but let the vewsel of her fate 
dritt slowly on as ti.is life-streain should 
carry tt. There were the breakers right 
ahead, and beyond them ihe rocks of de- 
struction. 

She stood there so silent and motionless 
that Sir Rebert turned to gaze at her, look- 
ing directly after at Judith; but, seeing, 
her cousin, he 
hastily turned aside bis gaze,and sat frown- 
ing and thinking in no very satistied frame 


feur cups! 


Well, giris «iil be girls. Hallo! where are 
the boys?” 
“ut senewhere, unucie,’’ said Judith, 


pouring cut tmprre tea 

“You look pale, I 
tenderly, bending duwn 
shaw, and sereening the act with bis own 
body, as le softiv pressed back his wife's 
heavy hair. “Your forehead is quite damp. 
It ix the heat, I sup,sme.”” 

He siniled, and twk a chair near her, 
while Judith passed tea ly both, glancing at 
her cousin once, asking 

-d: while, ty «a superhuman effort, 
Alice sat there calin and cnuposed, sipplig 
her tea inechantcally, and then taking upa 
piece of work. 

It wasa singolar imental state, as if she 
had been utterly stanned by the events of 
the evening - aed ferthe time being there 
was a ceseation of the intense mental agony 
she trad tele. 

Judith did not take sonch notice of her, 
for ber own thoughts were busy and full 
of repeutance ai ber behaviour towards 
Range. 

“] secre’ oF cold 
theught;: ‘but I eould 


ve, said Sir Harry, 
over Lady Fan- 


towards hin,” she 
nat may anything 


then. Ob), surely be will not go to-morrow! 
I wish ne would eome in now.” 

Judith felt as if she ight not to have 
perinitted such awish t enter her mind, 
and ehe o re Sligt vy wit v“Xation. 

I:’s a met sie said t herself 





herself! what had ! 


“I've got it all clabbed,” be said to him- 
self, “but I can't interfere; and I don’t like 
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and she heaved 2 sigt 


“Bova don't | 
wid wo- | 


a 


“Persawm they — 





leicomelt ; “she's | 





Tost. 


| CHAPTER XIX. 
“ HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 


ticed that bis eyes seemed Us Ovntract, 

and that he alsu was very pale. He «ti- 
rected « quick glance at Alice befure drop- 
ping bis eyelids. 

Judith noticed his pallid looks and the 
ginnce, and put her own interpretation up- 
on that which she saw. 

“They have hal words—a quarrel, per- 

; and—oh ! I au: so glat.” 
ben ber thoughts turned t© her own 
trouble, and the sinking sensation ebe felt 
belied her words. 

For sone moments Lady Fasshaw could 

net lok at Carleigh, but when be waiked 


' 


| 


A‘ Carleizh entered the roum.Judith no- 


siowly and carelessly towards ver she could | 
down upon his shoulder 


not heip glancing at bim, anda feeling © 
wonder p -mwer ber tor the inoment. 

Tle was siniling as be came ; and though 
he no longer wore a dressoal, having 
changed it for a loome velvet jacket but 
toned to the chin, bis features were anrufl- 
led, and his biack trousers aud patent 
leather shoes were unseiled. 

Was it alla dream ? sne asked bersell. 

“What are we to sing 7" he said. “Have 
you any orders, Sir Harry 7" ' 

“What you lixe, my dears, so long as it 
is soft und soothing. Hah!" 

He gave vent toasighn of content as he 
sett! bimsell very commfertabiy 
lounge. 

“Will you come and play, Judith 7" said 
Carleigh ; and there was such a gentile tone 
in bis voice and such a bright siile upon 
his lip a8 he addressed her that the girl's 
beart throbbed again. 

“They have had words, and there will be 
no more of that wretened Mirting. Ch, I 
aun glad!" 

Her thoughts stomi still there, for she 
asked herself, Was she clad ?"" 

What did ttinean ? It George Carleigh 
had quarrelied with Alice—i, as Judith 
hoped, she hal seen the foliy of ber ways 
in permitting such close altentions upon his 


in his | 


+ 








part, and had seriously taken bin to task, | 


he had fallen back inve his proper place. 
Judith s color weut and came as she rose 


|} to go to the piano, for in a fash it had come 


Dared | 


— 


a 


totalk to Judy aleout it. Well, well, per- 


haps utters will settle theme! ves."’ 

Meauwhile, Si@iHarry strolled into the 
littary te fied tt cmspty, then through the 
yreubeconservValory—a favorite place with 
Carteigh : but he was not there: and it did 
not seem likely that he would be in the 
billiard-room, for the lamps bad not been 
lit. 

“They're down the garden somewhere, I 
daresay, and I shail mat yo there.” 

He was just turning t go back when the 
faint seent of acizar was wafted t him. 

Someone #48 surchinz in the billiard- 
room after all. 

Crossing the oomservacory, and 
Chae peleases fever, Leer She geppeed ter. 

‘The place was dark, tor though there was 
a glow in the east, the moon had not yet 
risen, and at the first glance the place 
seemed as empty as it was silent. 

“You there, Range 7" he said. 

No answer. 

‘“seorge, inv bey tT’ 

“Eb? Yes. Who's there ?" exclaimed 
Carleigh, hurriedly, as if waking from 
sleep. 

“Why, what are you dving here in 
dark, boy?” 

“Onty having acigar. It was quiet and 
cool here. Dm afraid Pia been asleep.” 

“Not a deutt of it Where's Range?’ 

The words were on Caricizh’s lips, “Am 
IT imy brother's keeper 7" but be did not 
spewk them, saving, quietly — 

“Renge ? Hardly seen him since he 
the tatie.”’ 

‘“4;cne for a stroll then, | suppose, Long 
one, setming!y. Here, enmein the draw- 
ing-room, Alice is waiting. We want some 
music.”* 

Carleigh rose from the divan where he 
had been lying, and aceunpanied the Gen. 
eral back (© the drawing-rea«sn, where, 
looking deadivy white, Ledv Fanushaw was 
standing ready &: shiver slicttly as she saw 
them enter together Sir Harry with tiisarim 


opening 


the 


lett 


resting lightly on Carieigh’s = il-der, and 
ssmmile on the latter's “ as if ere were 

cK secret wv t zt eVeaieod, and 
: n<¢€ ss it . * ay 


| do George, my boy. 


upon her thet, if this were s», Carleigis 
would commences trying to follow out Sir 
Harry's wishes, and this just as she had se 
cured him an open field by ber disusissal of 
Arthur Range. 

Tt was asil trom a natural instinct, which 
prompted ber to seek for a protector, one 
whom she had berself owned ts Le a very 
dear triend, (hat she glaneed at window 
and door, as if expecting to see bin enter 
how, 

But all was silent in the garden, where 
the glow was vetting stronger beyond the 
wood, and no step could be beard in the 
hall. 

“Pam not a child,” she said. Then,to her- 
self, “I have dear uncle on iy side, and | 
atm met for bin.” 

The “him? was decidedly the man who 
Stood calinly, to all appearance, at her side 
a8 she ran through the preludeto the duet 
frou: Tl Trevatore ; and for the next ten 
ininutes or so Sir Harry sat gently bow ing 
his head,as the sweet Larimony rose and fell 
to the end. 

Sir Harry seemed insatiable that night, 
and kept namung duet after duet, which 
was played and sung alinest automatically 
by the three periormers at the instrament. 
Judith played ina brilliant, excited man- 
ner, and the voice of Lady Fanshaw and 
Carleigh’s rich baritone had never seemed 
to the General to blend se well before, and 
at last, alinost in shame, he ceased from his 
demands. 

“I shall have you hoarse to-morrow, iny 
dear,”’ he said, tenderly. *“There, that wiil 
fou’ve made a iis 
take,”’ he added. **You should bave been 
a professional singer—well, no: net a mis- 
take. The Queen could not aflord Ww lose a 
brave, honorable soldier. Thank you, ny 
boy ; thank you. Why, Aliee, my child 


| I’ve tired you out.” 


He had seen a spasm as of pain cross her 
face, though it was calin once more as she 
sunk back in a chair, white Juduh made a 


paow of taking up a book, but could not 


eep ber eyes fixed upon it. 

Justthen the butler entered with the 
chauber candlesticks, to place upon a side 
table. 

“Has Mr. Range returned, Jouseplis ?” 
said Sir Harry. 

The effect of that question was varied. 

Judith turned, in spite of herself, to look 
@agerly at the butler; 
eyes dilated, and sie gazed betore ber with 


A Mrange, Stony stare ; Carleizh turned up- | 


on ber quickly, as if dreading a scene. 
“No, Sir Hary, I think not,” replied the 


_ butler. and be lett the room, but oniy to re- 


turn directly. “James says,Sir Harrythat 
Mr. Range told hii to put bis portunanteau 
in bis room, ane be thinks be heard bius go 
up about a quarter of an hour ag». Shaii I 
o and see, sir 7°" 
- “Ob, no! don’t disturb him. Perhaps he 
does not mean to come dowr—packing. 
Never mind. That will do tenight. We'll 


Laity Fanshaw's | 


close these windows,” and the voutler left | 


the room, 

“Range is a dunce,” said 
hituself avai, Lestily. 
sulky. Aud here’siny darling wiserable 
because be isn’t here. She has done meott- 
ing but wate door and window, with her 
ears pricking at every sound like a ecat."’ 

He looked foudiy across at bis niece, and 


Sir Rebert to 


she siniled back, but with rather a sad 
look. 

“Humph ! Wiat «a dunce the fc w is' 
[don't deserve ter, after a Periavs« 
th twla. 1k w i be a Figc tat rtd 


al) ne won tw Ri«ete 


} 
is yw rhe 
' 


pial ~ 


‘He bas gone to bed | 








“Hold hard a minute!” exclamed Sir 
Robert, Liuffly ; “you've had your Italian 
stu, now it's my turn. Judy, my dear, 
give me my old favorite beiore we go. Vil 
uive bim one more chance,” be suid, to him- 
self. 

Judith rose and wentonee more to the 
piano, glad tw turn ber back te all,éor there 
was a strange heart-sinking in ber breast. 
For the last hour she had been owning to 
herself that if Arthur—she had mentally 
cal'ed bim Arthur, and run over in her 
mind all thathad takeu place, her every 
word and look—cruel word and unkindiy 
look at one who had shown hinielf so trank 
and true—that if Arthur would come to her 
again and ask ber that p.rticular question, 
telling her once more of bow he loved, che 
would be obliged to lay her head gently 
and shed such 
tears of joy as she bad never shed be- 
fore. 

She needed no notes, for this was an odd, 
off song, that dimmed ber eves with tears, 
and assbhe struck the chords the broad 
round dise of the yellow moun was slowly 
rising above the trees, to shine rignt in at 
the open windows, Then her sweet, sil- 
very voice rang vut on the stil might a'r in 
Barnett’s never-wearying vid « tty, and all 
the while she bad to fizit bard te keep 
down a sob as the words feated away like 
au invocation to bid the wanderer return ; 
or if he would not, to belp ber seek him 
where be strayed. 


**Hise gentle moon, and light me to my lover,** 


sang poor Judith, witha plaintive ring that 
made Lady Fanshaw press ber Land upon 
her heait. 

The moon rose hisher over the peaceful 
scene, and turned the pallor on Lady Fan- 
shaw’s cheeks to 2 more ghastly hue. 

Higher still it rose, and looked down 
where the water plashed and trickled and 
gurgied, sending brigit plashes here and 
there, glancing amidst the rocks and ferns, 
silvering branches, treosting leaves, and 
peering in and tracking and searching the 
scene of the night's siruggle between two 
Strong men. Here was made a broad pateh 
there a black shadow, and always with the 
light streaming down to lay bare one par- 
ticular *pot that it look long to reach. 

Atiast, slowly, and with the shadow 


‘ pliding like tue dark line on the dia’, that 


black patch passed and glided by tilt the 
vroad pale disc of the moon was guziug 
down tull upon a dead tran’s face! 


tae 
CHAPTER XX. 


\ OOD-NIGHT, my own love 
( The words seemed to quiver in the 
J air of the bedroom as if they bad been 
spoken that moment, though it was nearly 
an hour before, and Sir Harry was Iving 
by her side, breathing caltnly in his restiul 
sleep, while she was- awake and staring, 


| With her brain teeming with images of thé 








scene inthe wood that evening, her vivid 
imagination interpreting that which she 
had heard, and seeming to make it plain 
before her eyes, till, almost exactly as it 
hac bappened, the encounter had repeated 
itself, till it as burned, as it were, into her 
brain. 

There was a shaded lamp in the bedroom 
that gave a fant.stic, weird aspect to the 
rich turnituré and hanzings, There were 
Strange shadows on the wall, but they had 
long Ceased to be those of furniture ; they 
were trees—dark, whispering treex. That 
was not Sir Harry's breathing ; those were 
net her own panting sighs that exeaped la- 
boringly from the breast. Those were the 
boarse breathings of contending menu. That 
was the rippling gurgle of the water—that 
Was the splash of the waterfall, Yes, that 
was the rippling stream. 

There it all was again. Oh! if she could 
but sleep and forget, instead of this weary, 
weary, levered feeling burning into ber 
brain. 

But no, she was awake, fully awake, and 
She dared not stir; but how was it all wt 
end ? God lorgive ber! What should she 
du ? 

Yes, there it all was onee more. In bit- 
ter ayony, remorse, and shame, true wite 
still, she was thrusting her tempter fro. 
her when she saw that figure indistinetiv 
inthe wood, It was Arthur Range, she 
was sure. It must have been he. 

“Look,” she seemed to say again, “‘we 
are wateled !’ 

Then Carleigh had sprang frou her—she 
had seemed to sink back fainting ; a mist 
had come over her, and then she was down 
upon ber knees, with her faee covered by 
her hands, which she had torn away that 
she might stare wiid-eyed before ber inis 
the woxul—seeing nothing, hearing al!. 
And there it stood out clearly, asin a paic- 
ture, now, 

She closed her eyes so as not to see it, but 
there it was. 

W hat did he say ? 

“Scoundrel, wiat are you doing here?” 

And that invcking answer that rang in 
her ears, and would until she Cied—would 
it not be better that she died now, al once ? 
That answer !— : 

“On sentry — guarding 
wife 1’ 

Then there was a silence,and in the dark- 
ness there were the two men face to tise 
and she crouched there alfraki to 0ve. 
Then there were words that she did not 
catch. Twen tierce oaths, blows, the tran p- 
ling of feet, and the crashing of twigs asf 
boughs, 


Sir Harry's 


Phen a cessation, and a hoarse Voice 
saicdd— 

“Yes. ¢ very word! Sir Harry shall know 
t ali! : 


She nad crouched dowr ana ile 


— «= 


























































| or the next munute, that seemed an age, 
tie « ter appeared asif it was being beaten 
up inte 4 foun, and then all was still. 

“The gikkly feeling came back, and the 

toeist floated before ber eyes. 

Tuere was a blank just then, and she 

woke once more to the horrible silence, 

wanting te suriek out for help, but not dar- 
ing to unchse her pinched-up lips—to get 
up and flee to the house and throw herseli 
into her busband’s arms, t escape frow all 
these horrers, but seeming to be nailed, as 
it were, to the ground, terced to listen to 
the low, panting noise and the soft 
or two of water, Joilowed by the rustiing-of 
the trees. 

Then all at once Carleigh was before ber, 
and his cold, wet hand had canght hers. 

All this bad come out of the past with ter- 
ribly vivid force. 

The rest was contused—a wild turmoil of 
thought and word, Ouly that soene was 
vivid—that scene in whieh she felt and 
knew the curse of Cain bad ome upon the 
head of the man im whose society, but a 
but short hours back, she feltshe bad en- 
joyed such pleasure. 

Yes. she bad been walking upon the 
brink of a gulf with noone to pluck her 
back, and now—would it not be better that 
she should die ? : 

Again and again came those vivid incid- 
ents ali through the night seeming bur-ed 
in upon her brain, and once more Car- 
leigh’s wordsand ber replies in a wild tur- 
moil of confusion. 

“Go back to the house—be calm’’—what 
mockery ! “Play—sing—anything, only be 
silent !’’ 

Then her words in agony— 

**W hat does it mean ? Who was that ?’’ 

“A witness of our love, Alice.” 

Then again — 

‘*What have you done ?”’ 

‘Forced hiw to keep our secret.’”’ 

And again— 

*You have killed him !’ 

Yes ; she bad said that, and he had stood 
silent before her, a murderer—the alayer of 
that frank, handsome youth whom she 
knew that Judith loved. 

She was bis murderess too, and the life 
leit to her would be one long agony of mis- 
ery and remorse. Faithless? No, not 
faithiess, She had not,even m thought, 
been untrue to bim who was sleeping 
Sa ather side. But how was she, 
searing this hideous secret, to look him 
again in the face—bhim, so gentle, so chival- 
rous and true—the man whose eyes always 
gazed upon ber with such loving reverence 
—whose every thought was for ber happi- 
ness ?- -and in the dark watches of that 
fevered night sbe touched his cheek lightly 
as she inoaned— 

“Husband! Heaven knowsI am 
worthy of your love.” 

Then, again, the long-drawn agony as, in 
fevered vision, the scene in the wood went 
on and on, and words that had been hastily 
Spoken came back. 

‘Gu back to the drawing-room, i say. 
You must be calua. Be silent, 1 teil you. 
Remember there is a bond between us now 
stronger than your wu vows,”’ 

Was it? she asked berself as -she lay 
there. Should she not confess all? Yes. 
Better wake Sir aarry from his peaceful 
sleep and confess everything. It would be 
arelief. It would give ber rest, 

No, she dared not. She paused with her 
hand raised t© awaken hér lLusband—for 
the consequence came with stinging vio- 
lence upon her brain. 

He loved ber so tenderly, a love which 
she had been ready to cast away. And he 
loved Carieigh like a son. He had seen 
them together, and in his noble, trusting 
faith they had been as brother and sister in 
his eyes. 

Suppose sne woke him—her 
therein the darkness of the blackest of 
black nights, and told him all—all: that 
she had really beer piaying him fauise; that 
Carleigh, the nan he had cared for since a 
boy, had plotted his disgrace—his dishonor, 
and in his effurts to comnpass his designs and 
hide the Knowledge of his baseness froin 
the world was acruel murderer. 

“Carleigh is right,’’ she said, in a hoarse 
whisper—**it would kill hiim.”’ 

Six hours before, though a wife, Alice 
Fansiaw’s beart and dispesttion had been 
those of a high-spirited girl. Now, as she 
lay there, she knew that she was a woman 
torn by agony and remorse, and at last, in 
her anguish and despair, she muttered— 

“Wil it never be again ?” 

Never, she felt, as she lay with parched 
lips. The day would come to others, but to 
her it would always be black night, this 
passing night of horror. 

Night of horror to her; but she did not 
know all that had i, as, with asigh of 
reliel, followed by one of despair, she saw 
the first faint rays of the dawn beyin to 
aoe their way through the clusely drawn 

linds, - 


not 


hushband— 


CHAPTER XXL. 
“GOO D-S IGHT—GOOD-MORNING !"’ 
lT\ [ERE was something very gentle, al- 
west WOmauiv, in the actions of Sir 
Harry Fanshaw. “Life is shert,” be 
used to Say to himself. “A soldier may be 
cul down at any moment; tbe present night 
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she received the candlestick, she raised ber 
little ruddy lips to be kissed all roand, and 
then burried out of the room, so that the 
tears that were gathering fast should not be 
seen. 

“Good-night, my dear boy, good-night,” 
was the parting with George Carleizh, ao- 
companied by an affectionate pressure of the 
hand and a fatherly look, 

Tlien caine Lady Fanshaw's turn, after 
the “gond-night” to Sir Robert. 

To her he did not say the customary 
words, but walked with her to the door, 
heiding it open that she might pass out,and 
then, with a loving siniie upon his lip, it 
was “Au revoir.” 

‘The staircase was dark at that time of the 
night, and hence it was that Carleigh at one 
side of the gallery did not see Judith at the 
other side, where sne lingered, hoping to 
catch one glimpse of the visitor, as it was 
his last night at Hel mtborpe. 

a was waiting at the head of the 
stairs, his light extinguished, and Judith 
was ignorant of bis proximity 2s she saw 
Lady Fanshaw come up slowly with the 
sane fixed look upon her face that she bad 
seen once before. The light shone up full 
upon ber features, which were those of one 
in a dreain. 

“She must be ill,”’ thought Judith ; and 
with agirl’s ready syimpathy she took a 
step forward to meet her. 

“It's like Lady Macbeth,” thought Ju- 
dith. “What can be wrong ?”” 

She stopped short,for the light of the can- 
dle Lady Fansivaw carried taint! y illumined 
Carleigh’s face, where he steod with one 
hand resting upon the broad oakon balus- 
trade. 

Slowly up, bigher and higher, with the 
samme fixed look in her eyes; and Judith 
paused an unwilling spectator, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. 

t was evident that, though Carleigh’s 
features gradually grew plainer as Lady 
Fanshaw advanced she was not aware of 
bis presence till they were cluee tether, 
and he touched her arm, the ring he wore 
flashing as Judith stuod and watehed the 
ineetiing. 

“Bravely done,”’ he whispered ; ‘trust in 
ine, and all will be well.’’ 

Judith could not’hear the words, but she 
could see the look of repugnance and hor- 
ror that flashed across her cousin’s face,and 
the sense of misery that had been creeping 
to her heart was driven back by one strong 
throb ot joy. 

It was a tratter of moments; Lady Fan- 
shaw had started as if with borror at Car- 
leigh’s presence, shuddered at his words, 
on quickly gained her rooww. 

Judith felt as if chained t» the spot ; she 
could not, she dared noi, ineve, but stood 
ressing hersel! against the wainscot as the 
fight died away ; and then another flashed 
up froin below as the drawing-reom door 
opened, and the brothers came into the 
great dark hall. 
There was a taint hiss, as of a painfuily- 
drawn breath,a light step,and Judith heard 
a dvor close, while the sense of joy sie felt 
placed her own truuble for the moment in 
the background, 
‘I ain glad,’’ she said to herself. “Yes, 
that is all over now; and,oh! if it would 
please Heaven to have a gooa war,and send 
George’s regiment to the other side of the 
world, how happy I should be!" 
Her cousin's and her uncie’s rooms were 
in another direction, anda fancy that she 
night learn something in-re about Range 
kept ber lingering still with one hand upon 
her door, through which, now that she had 
ained it,she could glice like a timid rabbit 
into its hole. 


EVENING POST. 


_ ee _ 


crossed to her bedside, dropped upon her 
knees, and began to sot, 

“He doesn’t know—he doesn’t know,and 
I could not tell hin: now !" she sobbed. “T 
do love bim—I do love him—se—eo much, 
and yet-—he counld—could go to his own 
room and—and sleep like that! Oh, it is 
very cruel of hiin, and be will break my 
heart !’’ 

Poor Judith was slightly inconsistent. In 
her bitter misery and trouble it did net 
occur to her that she bad laughingly de- 
clined Arthur Range'’s advances, and let 
him go from her side in despair, to hurry’ 
away where he could be alone and try w 
reovver his balance. 


have rsevered. Heought to have had 
more firmness and daring. 
“Disparaging himself like that,” 
sobbed, “when he’s so handsome and manly 
and natural. Ido love him with all my 
heart? and he might have seen it instead of 


upon himself because he is an artificial, 
butterfly man of the world. 

“And what a:n I? I declare, poor fellow, 
he has looked at ine as if I were something 
too holy to be touched.” 

Judith ceased crying at this, and raising 
her face, a happy smile came upon it, light- 


teeth. 

“It is nice to be looked upon like that,” 
she said, softly. ‘ie dees love me, and he 
will not go. He'll try again.” 

Risin froin her knees she wept to the 
glass and let tall her glurious fair bair, when 
a sudden thought assailed her— 

“Suppose he started tw catch the first 
train.”’ 

The thought was terrible. 

“T was too coquettish to-day,’’ she said. 
“IT did not mean w be. I did not know all 
he felt towards me—all I felt towards him. 
He will never know the reason. It might 
be by accident," 
ing ber hair, Judith changed her evening 
costume tor a light, countfy, mnerning dress, 
put on stout garden boots, placed her hat 
ready, and then, after lighting a candte aud 


book and sat down Ww read-and wait for 
morning. 


were earnest, They were these : 

“It 1 go to bed,"’ she said to herselt, “I 
shall sleep soundly till ny usual time, for 
I feel happier now. 

“If I sleeptill ny usual time, I may g~ 
down and find him gone. 
“Dll situp and read all 
down at six o'clock, gardening. 
will net be anything strange in that. 
“But I shall look white and dreadfully 
red-eyed,’’ she cried, in disuiay. 

Then she closed ber eyes, and a pleasant 
little satistied laugh inake ber look tore 
attractive than ever. 

“Arthur won’t mind,” she said, softly ; 
and then she sat back and beyan to read, but 
something appeared as if written between 
the lines—quite another love-stury to the 
one had sat down to peruse. 

It was the story of her own love, and it 
was so rea) that it was a hundred times 
more attractive to read than that of the 
fictitious personages which the novelist had 
set Out t tell. 

Such a sunshiny story, this real one! 
The troubles were all past, and the fine 
young hero would perhaps take her to the 
Far Westona visit now and then, with 
Unele Rob for their companion: but his 
home would be somewhere that his young 
wile would choose in bonnie old Yorkshire, 


night, and be 
There 





The grey-haired brothers carne slow!y up 
the broad staircase, each with wis silver 
candlestick in hand, chatting pleasantly 
about something of the past; and a simile | 
played upon Judith’s lips as she felt a kind 
of pride in the fine ofd suldierly ngures be- 
fore her. 
It was a picture full of varying lights and 
shades, and as she gazed Judith forgot all 
about the possibility of her being seen. 
All at once her heart began t> beat fast, 
for the brothers paused at the head of the 
stairs before separating, and Judith caught 
the word-—Range. } 
“I'll see it he’s all right, and say good. | 
night ?” 
| 





It was Sir Harry who spoke,and going up 
to the polished oak door next to Carleigh’s, | 
he tapped gently with bis Knuckles, and 
Judith couid see the biurred reflection of | 
his grey head in the glistening panel. 
“Range! Are youall right?” 
There wes no answer. 

“Range !" be said, tapping again. “Good- 
night !" 

Still there was no reply, and Judith’s | 
heart beat faster still with a peculiar seuse | 
of trouble impending. 

“Range,” said Sir Harry again, and then, 
after glancing at his brother, who stood | 
there silently, he soitly turned the handle | 
and pressed the door, 

Judith’'s agitation was now paintul in the 
extreme. 
Was there anything wrong? Or had 
Range gone away—declining to face her 
ain ? 

The door yielded, and Sir Harry stood on 
the mat listening. 





tay be his last:” and-so dav by day he had 
lived ready for the inevital 
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by one, and handing thems: to bis Kucsts in 
spiiile a courtly meaaner, ' 
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Puor Judith was the first bouvred, aud,as | Uigh glided tn and shut ber own, 


“Range, wy dear fellow!’ he = said, 
‘Range !”’ 
There was no response. but Sir Harry's 
lace Was crossed Uv a sintie. 
lie sieeps just al ‘8S ~ : 
va 4 } 
a ~ at if 
y ~ e6@ ~ 
; pert WaAKt 
“Not I was tlie Sir tlarr 
gsoft'y closed the coor, a is a feor t 
few toinutesm talk itu. Diss brothers 
parted, their separate doors closed, and Ju- 





louly knew that she bad 


among the bills and streaiss that ran on and 


| on till they reach the busy hives of industry, 


where mnen toil and slive and conquer, and 
send their victories the wide world reund. | 

It was not along story, and its end was 
all in the clouds, every clowd having, not 
only a silver lining, but great, grand, orna- 
inental slasiiings and purflings and rolis ; 
but it was strangely interesting, teoving its 
reader to sitles and then to tears,and again 
to little happy joveous laughs,with pressings 
together of two little white havrds, 

So entertaining was it that, when the 
clouds and sunshine of the tuture were 
reached, it had to be yiven up and. read all 
over again and again, generally with the 
reader’s eyes shut. 

Judith was inone of the most interesting 


| parts of this story of a sweet, pure maiden's 


pure love when she stamed up ard listened. 

W hat was that ? 

She could not answer the question. She 
heard a strange 
noise as ifsane lath or piece of wood had 
snapped in twain, aud it was out of doors, 
she telt sure. 

For atew moments she turned cold, and 
thoughts of burglars assailed her; but net 
another sound fell upon ber ear, and once 
more she sank back to resuine her reading, 
but only to fall to perusing that same love- 
tale between the lines 

And seo the nizht wore on—a night of 
watching for the inorning,but not In misery 
or pain. 

‘“‘He is sleeping soundly, perhaps, bat he 
is dreaming oi ine,’ said Judith, “Perhaps 
he is waketul tow. 

*T wonder,’ she said, after a 
‘whether there is anvthitiy In what people 


periise, 


sayolionemind inflaeucing another. Sia 
| iev?"’ 

Sie Sut erect heal Sr) “ = 
4 eer the eslV, wiillity t 6 ywurd : 
Lise Weonmts to yorna. 

T..e@ next tine there was a pale, weft light 
siealing Up tn tie cust, maid som aller Luer 

; Was the twitter ol afiueh; then the starp 


_ Then, with faltering, draguzing step, she | 


“He ought to have known—he ought to | 


she | 


calling himself names, and looking down | 


ing up ber eyes and showing her white — 


and. hurriedly re-arrang- | 


setting iton a little table, she took up a | 


| a considerable dist#ce in 
For Judith’s plans were simple as they | 


, ing. 


5 


aiarin note of the blackbird; and as the «kh, 
grew overcast the rain streamed down. 

“Will it never leave off?" said Jtith, 
ar ama be as she sat at the open w indew 
drinking in the soft, moist morning «ir. 
*“T can’t go down til! it stops raining.” 

It was only five, but there was a figure 
crossing the grounds down by the woudiand 
path, and she recognized the brown vel- 
veteen of Burton, the keeper, while beet 
she been in doubt, there was the long-haired 
dog, Bess, bis constant companion. 

The rain ceased at lust, and there was a 
musical, rasping sound of one of the gur- 
deners whetting a scythe, and shortly atter 
| Caine the solt rattle of a mowilig timeline, 
| where another of the nen was busy on the 
lawn, and she heard a voice shout : 

“Who was it that left the tool-house dour 
open ?" 

“At last,’ said Judith, tying on her hat 
and descending. “Ll don't feel as if [teased 





been awake all night. I wonder whethe: 
he is astir ?"’ 
Fivé minutes later she was out in the gar 


| den--a very paradise to herin the flush « 
| her love and hope—pusy with scissors an 

basket about the flower-beds and stands try 
| the hall door--a spot that had a strange at 

traction for Judith Nesbitt that lovely Au 
‘gust morning; eight was struck by the 
clock above the stables,and then came nine 
with the break ‘ast gong. 

Arthur Range had not come down, anc 
with a look of veaation about her brow 
Juaith sighed and entered the long, low 
rooin, Where the sitmple morning meal was 
spread. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—= « 


|} Sue Founp Him Ovur.--A_ lady once 
| called upon a celebrated foreig. cculist, i 
order to consult Lim about her eyes, com 
| plaining that the power of vision bad 
ate considerably diminished. 
Ata glance the ductor saw that she was a 


a 


el 


lady of rank and wealth. He looked at 
her eves, shook bis head, and thought the 
| treatment would require ‘tnuch time, as 


there were reasons lo fear amaurosis in ber 
Cane. 

He must advise her, first of all, as she 
had intormed bin that she was residing at 
the country, to 
neve into the city at once, and thus enable 
him to see ber frequently—if possible,daily. 


|The lady accordingly rented an elegant 


mansion, anu inoved into the city, the phy- 
sician, on his part, becoming exceedingly 
punctual in his attendance, 

He prestribed this and that,and thus days 
ran into weeks, and finally weeks inte 
months. The cure, however, was stil! sory 
The physician tried in vain to consele 
his patient. . 

One day she hit Upon a curious scheme, 
and did not wait long to carry it out. 

She procured for herself a very old and 
poor attire, puta hood of tremendous size 
upon ber head, and took an old uimibrelia 
and a market basket in herband. In these 
habiliments she visited her physician, se- 
lecting for the ae ange a rainy day. She had 
so well succeeded In disguising hersell that 
the eyes even of a lover could scarcely have 
recognized her. 

She ‘was obliged to wait on this ocecasion 
a long time in the ante-rooim of the pliysi- 


| cian with many others, who like her, were 


seeking relief. At last her turn caine. 

“Well, iy good woinan, what have you 
to complain of 7” 

“Very weak eves, doctor,” sie answered. 

He took her to the light, and looked into 
her eyes, but failed to recoguize his patient. 
Shrugging bis shoulders, he said, somewhat 
curuly— 

“Your eves are all right.” 

“What?” said she, tn astonishment. 

“Yes; | know what I au saying. 
eves are pertectly right!” 

*But I bave been told that T was getting 
a—— I forget how it is called,” 

“A maurosis?”’ 

“Yes, that is it, ductor.’ 

“Don't you believe any such nonsense. 


Your 





Your eyesarea little weak, but that is all, 
Your dector must be an idiot!’ 

“An pe 

“Yes, an idiot. Tell hin boldly to his 


face that I said #0,’' 

The lady now rose, and,in her customary 
voice said — 

“You are inv doctor ; how can I tell you 
sucha thing 2?) Don’t you knew me?” 

The tace that the sage counsellor made 
on recognising bis patient was siunply in- 
deseribable, 

“Gracious, tnadam!’ he commenced ; 
but the lady would not listen to any apolo- 
gies, and lett him indignantly. 
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WATER As Foop.—The amount of water 
in food is very large. A beel steak con- 
tains 75 per cent. of water. In buying a 
peund, only one-fourth of that pound is dry 
slid meat. Cabbayes contain %) to OO per 
ceut. of their weight ol water, aud succulent 
fruits sommetinnes tnore Lhan ninety por cent. 
Of substances tnost Cotumonly eauleu, rusks 
or Uisculls are the driest, and wates-tielous 


the most watery of foods. When water is 
taken Into Lhe SVSiGin «It assists Wil ut 
doubtin the building up of tiew Lissties, 
and in the repair of the old. Aceor 
Liis view itfisqriet merelv adilutenteal ff 
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ON TSE CwAstT. 





BY CBaBles B. Bas TOW 





A lonely strip of coast «bere gulten sands 
stretch dreamily tate the far-off bit > . 
A drowsy wind, the Dreet® of sou'huru tands, 
Aud seas of opal hee. 


A clorions, wide expeae cf braver o° 
Whose tender Dice ts @eecked @tth clouds of light; 
A Geet of boats, with Gust» satis outepread, 
Fast droppteg cot of -igh*t. 


Tall, beetling cliffs that parpir shadows throw 
Ath wari still poots «here ocean treasures hide ; 
Low anderteacs «hich ever clearer grow— 
From the ta-coming tide. 


A perfect peace ' Here sever oumes the strife 
That ever waits upow the race for gold ; 
Here tn stil! erootes pers om the march of life, 
With sie pée pots euteid. 


Here sweet tesire wold have me clways stay— 
Par frosm the city’s tel, Ite passions strong 
Add ln coptentmrut live through life's brief dag, 
U ato Its evenswmg. 


Bat bouty, ever jealows ortes “Not vet’ 
ihy place is «till epom the bess mart ; 
Thee mest go forth, aad care «ith labor's sweat, 
The «ishes of tht beart.** 


And sa, at Duty’s call, de I depart, 
Aud leawe these bows regretially Gehtad ; 
But as a vision bright. «thin my heart, 
Their tx aaty ix eustrine. 


A GIRL’S FOLLY. 


BY THE AUTBOR OF “STRANGEXHS STILL,”’ 





‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,” “A 
WOMAN'S SIN.” ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 
seeined from the 
quiet parsonage in England! This 


[ different ail 


was what Lucy Henniker was think- 
ing as she sat in a huge recking-chair in the 
s,acious drawing-resm gf ber brother's 
bungalow three weeks afer ver arrival in 
India. She had been receiving visitors all 
the morning, bad spentthe afternoon at a 


gay croguct party, and was ya going , 
i | Stepped into the buggy quite in a state of 


outto dinner—she, Lucy suniker, who 
had hitherto lived the nineteen years of her 
lite in ber fathers parieh, a retmete corner 
of England, with a beorish agricultural 
population, where there was no society 
whatever for ber aud ber sisters. Nou won- 
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and with « light teuch she stuck a early and friendly visit, wasa younger son 1%: ’ enone tives an See 





verre. 
white 7 ee among ber shining plaits. 

“Ailton whte, Hucn ! Can't you change 
that flower for anotuer 7’ 

“No, Hal; it gust de I wave no 

" ea 

“Well, well—wrap up! We bad better 
be ng."" 

«Who do you thiok will take me in to 
dinner 7" asked Lucy as she stooj ed to jet 
the ayah puton a Rampur shawi, the re- 
— og ber brother. *“The Judge won't, 
rae er” 

“The Judge, my dear giri ! certainly not! 
The Judge will take in the most important 
married lady, of course.”’ 

“O, I do hope it won't be that fat Col- 
onel Prettyman with the lunbecile chuckle!” 

“The Colonel ! why, what are you tinink- 
ing of ? If beshould be there he will take 
in Mra, Meredith. You need not fear that 
the Colonel will be assigned to you."’», 

“Well, somebody must take we in,” aaid 
Lucy, in a sl'ght tone of pique. 

ed burn, perhaps. 
inajor."" 

“IT should pot mind bin; be is bomely 
and nice.” 

“Or more tikely Danvers; I know he is 
dining with the Merediths tonight. Rae- 
burn is pretty sale to take in a married 
lady." 

“1 hope it will not be Captain 
cried Lucy, flushing crineson. 
afraid of him." 

“I see no reason,’ said ber brother short- 
ly. “I have noticed be is always friendly 
and polite to you.” 

*Yes, but be has such an air, ard a proud 
cold way of saying things ; then—then he 


Danvers !"’ 
“I am so 


lie only ranks as a | 


— =-—--— 








| of Danvers of Danvers Hall. She bad anx- 


j 


| 





knows 80 weil how puor—how poor we are | 


at home," said Lucy, with a little sob in ber 


| voice, 


“That can take no difference to a man 
like Dauvers,”’ answered Henry, his rather 


| grim mouth looking grimuer than its wont. 


“There is nothing of the sneb about bin. 
Proud be way be, but he is «a therough gen- 
tleman.’’ 

“T never can speak a word to him—I am 
so afraid. ln our couutry 
had no chance of meeting him in this way, 
and I keep remembering that.” 

*Pooh | what silly fancies! He comes of 
what is called an old Cunily : we don’t. 


jously tried to shake off the ng re- 
membrance of the cramped ways of bome, 
and sbow hersei!, s> to speak. “to the man- 
ner born,” tor Hai's sake. Now here was 
Captain Danvers to rennnd her by his pres 
ence of humiliations whieh she wished t 
forget ; & relate, if be elewe, what she fain 
would bave o-ncealed ; and to sneer eren 
if it eo pleased bim. It wasall very silly, 
of course,and not the least justified by wihat 
had actually occurred. 

Every one could undoubtedly see that 
she was quite unaccustomed lo society, but 
no one appeared to like ber tire less for that. 
Certainly, Captain Danvers had noticed her 


more than any one expected him to do,con- , 


sidering the little interest he had shown in 
Mrs. Meredith's pretty nieces before they 
married. That very evening, the Judge's 
wite had driven ber howe trom a bet 
and observed, when they met Captain i- 
vers siow ly riding alone, how, as he raised 
hie hat, be bud flasbed a keen look at 
Luey. 

“Ll believe he admires you, my dear,” 
said Mra. Meredith, who was not always 
judicious iu suci: matters ; and Lucy ha! 
cried in direst «listnay— 

“One, oo! at which the kind chaperon 
laughed beartily, aud was highiy amuse«t. 

For the present, our young lady has tor- 
gotten ber troubles in contemplation of the 
night. Nature in this new country has the 
interest of change for ber as well as society. 
The air is laden with rich unfauniliar scents 
and the moon in full splendor has just risen, 
transtorming into ethereal beauty the with- 
ered grass and dust-laden trees, Soltiv 
aicaming close by, the @acred tianges up 
turus ber wile expanse of waters to the sil- 
very light, as i! iuviting the way-worn de- 


' votee to endless rest in teose gi:ding depths. 


I should bave ‘ 


What of that? My rank out here is as good | 
| les to be taced. 


as his.’’ 

**Bat he does look grand. 
dith asks hitn to take me in be will think it 
a dreadtul, drewitul bore; and Lacy 


trepidation. 


if Mrs. Mere- | 


It was reassuring to reflect as they drove | 


along that, notwithstanding her 


, alarms, every one would certainly be very 


_ kind. 


der she was shy and ssnetimes alittieawk. | 


ward, mistrustful of herself, and nervous 
where points of etiquette were = con- 
cerned. 

Yes, it was very different from that poor 
over-crowded little bome, where the duties 
of the day oonsimted in mending and darn- 
ing, in looking afer the younger children, 
or asmsting the untrained servants in their 
housebold work. Here ber life was made 
up of gaiety and pleasure. Why had not 
Henry asked Nita to oowe to India upstead 
ot ber—ber sister Nita, who was so much 
smarter and better Gued by disposition for 
society than herseli? But here she was 
keeping house for the chuin of her child- 
hood, a8 in their young days he al ways pro- 
inised she should do ; and poor Nita, with 
all ber cleverness and ambition, must fight 
her way 48 a g¢-Verness at home. 


“OO Missie Kaba,” said a small ioiperative | 


voice, 8 king in Hindastani, ‘it bas gone 


seven o'clock ! are you not going to dress ? | 


The buggy ts ordered. All is ready. ! am 
waiting.”’ 

“Ayah! exclaimed Lucy, looking up, 
startied ata dusk ithe woman gracefully 
robed in flowing draperies of spotiess white 
who steod adusntlingly shaking a brown 
arin, on which couutiess bangles ow 
while with the other she beld aloft the 
heavy purdah that draped the entrance to 
Miss Henuiker’s bedroom. 

“Yes, I will come; and Lucy rose re- 
signediy to subaint tue unaccustomed 
ceremony ot dressing for diuner. 

Presentiy small cmes of distress issued 
from her room, and Heury, whose toilet 
never occupied long, caine striding tc the 
door, asking what was tbe matter. 

“My dress—it iaces down the back, and 
the ayal can’t, or won't, do itevenly. She 
js driving we quite crazy with her stupi- 
dity. I shall never be ready in time,’’ was 
Lucy's despairing answer. Whereupon 
Heury enters. 

“What absurd dresses vou wear !"’ he ex- 
claimed bal! irritably, after an amusingly 
labored investigathen. ‘Do you suppose 
any other lady will have on a thing like 
this ?. You sbould bave vour finery wade 
sensibly.” 

“O you ignorant fellow! What bas sensc 
to do with tn? It isthe heightof the fash- 
ton, which is much urore to the purpose ; 
made for me, too, vou sceptic, by Mrs, 
Meredith's own dirtee. Stall Itell you a 
secret? lI actually came here without a 
single evening-~<iress, and your 
friend took Cn peson 
white triusiin sade to ber own liking. Is it 


Preegeer 
: ' 


not pretty 7° comtinaed Lucy, standing be- 
fore ie brother, «ho bad patiently colm- 
pieted S unusual task, and was scanniug 
ber wit rather a Ssaliatied yrin e. 

. wA _ 7 4 oni 
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+ “ers, fed . « uff | 

A! ee ts aderned the 
mos ' sali! I act “ could be very 
sprightly with this dear oid brother, who 
éuc ved. “I s se > a Lilia i pir am 


| did, and unapproachabie. 


She wus unre@asomable two be afraid 
even of Captain Danwerg, fer he, equally 
with the rest.appeared anxious to inake her 
bappy and at ease. Such kindness as she tad 
met with *inee Ler arrival at this station in 
the Ndérth-west sie had uever 
receiving trom strangers. Mra. Meredith, 
the Jucye's wife, at waese house they were 
going to dine to-nigh!, showed the nos al- 
fectionate interest in ber, and the other 


nervous | 


jor Pembert .n has been 
dreamed of | 


ladies, as a matter of course, followed the | 


reat lady's lead. The gentien.en, in their 
own way, were quiteas kind if only she 
could have felt less atraid of Jhem—-less iii 
at ease in their presence. How she wished 
this dinner-party were over,or tbat she 
were back in the little parlor at boime, svle 
frown the dread of a conversation with Ca)- 
tain Danvers! 

Safe env igh there, indeed. 

Eleven iniles from the bumble parsonage 
where she was born and brougit upon 
the confines of the county, steod a great 
house known far and wide as Danvers Hall. 
Lucy,from her earliest childhood, bad been 
accustomed to identify. “The Hall” 
everything that was aristocratic, and splen- 
Te be sure, her 
lather, being clergyiman of the parish,knew 


with | 


Mr. Danvers and his wile, Lady Julia, and | 


both be and her mother so. etines dined at 
the Hall. Lucy hadeven seen the Squire 


and his lady several tines im her father’s | 


church, though the occasions of their oom- 
ing were few and far between ; the attrac- 
tions of a cathedral town on the otber side 
of the Danvers estates naturally being were 
to the taste of such high folks than the in- 
conver iently-distant old-fasinoned parish 


chureb. So Luey and her sisters bad grown | 


up in awe of the Hall, and learned to ap- 
preciate, with due buwility, the nuneasur 
able distance In the sagsal scale between 
themseives and its bigh-born occupants. 
Lady Julia all the same, being « corscien - 
tious wouan,aive to the duties of ber pusi- 
tion, would have been very pleased to have 
drawn the Hennikers, to a certain extent, 
within the circle of her stateiy secial t- 


| fluence, had she not known that ther pov- 


' W& notice them fuather than by 


momeand had this , 


erty was too great to make ilanv Kindness: 
tlese un- 
avoidable dinners to the elders which have 
already been alluded t. Lucy was net, of 
course, in Lady Julia's confdence,. and 
never dreained that if ber tatier bad been 
blessed with a few hundreds a year imore 
than the pittance on «hich be comtrived to 


live, she inight occasi-aaliiv bave had the 
privilege Of milking Im county Society. As 
things were, poor child, she would very 


hikely have grown gray without exehany- 


ing a werd on anvihing like terues of sche 


equality withsuct folks as the Danverses, 
had not her breather ite ry we Kel r 
calivy atidh puessen] «iN ser “ \a 

4 s v aa x ~ 

D Ss jear Ls X is 
@1 { xt ray } » 

J lucy sri] sa Ve fir ’ ~ semis ¥ 

c j ’ driunyvery [ gevernessinyg. 
And now a little cioeaud had arisen in Lucy's 
he WN Life, Whiletis Was see fas if ease and un 
xovCuUStOMmed Dleagure, when she found that ! 
tlie Captain Dauvers, who tad pa d her ap : 


on 


The stillness 1s broken from time to time 
by the low tinkle of a bel! from the tei ple 
by the margin of the river, announcing the 
pertorimance of inysterious rites ; while the 
unnuusical, vel social sound of the tom-torn 
frou the village vccasionally bursts forth, 
mingled with the weird yells of jackals. 
But they are whirling pest the kutcberry, 
where the red-turbaned sepoy on guard 
salutes thems, and bere ‘s the sharp corner 
of the compound-gate whith leads to .the 
Juige’s bungalow, and the dreaded ordeal 





CHAPTER II. 
Ks. MEREDITH, who was one of the 
\ kindest, though not always the wisest 
i Of wotnen, came forward with consid- 
erate warinith to vreet (he diffident girl «as 
she entered the draw iny-reon,. 

“Are vou lired alter our long drive to- 
wether, and the trying heat of the day 7" 
she saii,with acordial pressure of the hand. 
“Il have some 2ews to Interest you that Ma- 
telling me; bret 
vou bad better bear about it from = hii- 
se.” 

Then she turned away te welcome tresi 
arrivals, leaving Lucy besnie the canton- 
ment magistrate, a goed-humeored soldier- 
like man with «a buge red meoustache, 

“Lam alraid Mrs. Meredith has raised 
your expectacions too bigh,”’sai Major Peim- 
berton, amused at Lucy's beshful entry, 
and the halt-irightend look she was bestuw- 
ing on Linuwself, “My news is nothing more, 
atter all, than that we are going to have a 
Visiter at Gfurmiabad. Wat du you think? 
For one whole day, at least, vou will not be 
the only young lady in the station! To- 
inerrow you must be content to divide your 
empire with tie sister of a triend of mine 


trou Sisson, who is on ber way Ww the 
liills.’* 

“The little miss bas it all ber own 
way just now. IL- wender bow she 


will relish the§ prospect of a rival in the 
held,’ thought, Pemberton a littie tmaili- 
ciozsly. His optuion of women was not 
bigh, and it would have aunused Liu: to see 
traces of what he calied the usual leminuine 
jealousy in Lucy's zutleless lace; in which, 
however, to the disadvantage of bis sus 
picions, he could discover nut even tie 
shadow of such a feeling. 

“I hear Miss Daly has been making great 
havoc at Sissoo, The on dit is that Riley 
gave the doctor sabib’s chuprassie twenty 
rupees for the privileges of sleeping, in bis 
Stead, on the mat outside her door,” sald 
Mr. Raeburn, the joint magistrate; 4 ie 
had been turning Over the leaves of an al- 
bus near, and now juined tn the couversa- 
tion. 

“Only twenty!” echoed Peuberton,stick - 
ing an eyeiassin lis eye, and glaring with 
an air of wick astonishment at the civilian. 
*T thougbt Riley could do the thing band- 
moter than tbat.” 

“Perbaps he 1s one of wnuse rare men who 
eau be prudent in love a3 well as in oulder 
transactions, What doe you sav, Miss “en- 
niker ? do you think itis possibie for any 
man te keep bis wits when bis heart is 
Stirien 7?" 

Poor Lucy ! This appeal, acoumpanied 4s 
itwasdy 4 Somewhat sentimental glance 
irourapalrof pleasant black eves, over- 
Whelived ber with confusion. She grew 
red and nervous, wondered what she ought 
te say,and, having po auswer ready that 
riesased ber, inwardly called herself a siim- 


picton anda goose. How silly she must 
have looked, turning all colors of the sain- 
bow ! What must M Raeburn think of 
ber ridiculous contusion over nothing ? 
Fortunately, Major Pemberton cut short 
what inigiil bave De an awkward silence 
¥ saving, With ak “wing wag of his head, 
‘Ah,be is a seasoned card,old Riley. There 
isnot much danger of bis sieep being dis 


turbed, whetber he lies ou a dour-mat or in 
his td.’ 
“They say he is really caught this time.” 


“Not be. That bas beeu said of each of bis 


-- -—-—-—_—--_ --- - 
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I should like to see the 
girl who hed 

“So should I; and it sfiss Daly has done 
it, there must be something more in her 
than meets the eve, from what I bear.” 

“Hear! What have you beard ? Who has 
been telling vou all this gessip about Kate 
Bishop's sister? Not a word of it has 
reached me," said Pew berton,in an injured 
tone. 

“), Danvers has been over at Sissoo for a 
couple of days’ pig-sticking. I rede home 
with hia trom the club this evenmg, and 
he gave me the “gup.” 

“Danvers! Has he seen her? Does he 
| say she is good-looking ? Danvers ought to 
! be a judge.” 

“What of Danvers ?" sid a voice behind 
them; and « hamiscine voung man, with a 
somewhat grave cust of lace, came quietly 
| forward, and, Without waiting for av an- 

swer, held out his wrin to Lucey, saying, with 
asiwnile, as she shrank in suddew alarm 
away, “Mrs. Meredith las asked use to take 

you in to dinner. May 1?" 

“O ves, of course, certinly,” stamumered 
Lucy, ber color showing its contrasts even 
more vividly tian im Raeburn’s case, while 
she almost quaked with shyness, It made 
ber truly miserable to be deserted at that 
moment by her seli-possession, to feel 
aware thatshe had displayed uncalled-for 
etmtarrassinent, and responded toa simple 
question with about as much coherence as 
might be expected of a lunatic. Was it net 
bad enough he should kuow of ber poor 
past, but she mustadd to his natural con- 
tempt ol ber Ly showing herself incapable 
ol behaving with ordinary propriety in bis 
presence?) Yet—and for this her gratitude 
was deep—his tnanner showed net the 
faintest syinptow: of having noticed any pe- 
eularity in hers, As they passed into the 
drawing -reou be washed gentiv, “What do 
you thing of Tudia, Miss Henniker ? it it is 
fair to ask aller se short au secquaintance 
With the country. bone suxieus tu bear 
bow it bas laoypressed woe.’ 

There was some hing in bis voice all at 
once which had 4 soottiing efleet on Tucy’s 
nerves, Was it Simply that beig kind be 
tried be set her at ease, seeing she was nerv- 
ous anony so many Deople 2 She looked up 
#@ hin in answer to bis question inquiring- 
lv, aga lithe child might iovk with eayer 
Wistful blue eyes, that seid very plainty, 
“Do vou reaily care lo knew, or are you 
only makiag talk because they have thrust 
Iny Society upon vou 2” 

And Dauversanet her gaze wite a quiet 
TeMSSUTING eX pression, that bad something 
half tender in its @saprehbension of her 
mistrust, Somehow frou: that moment her 
drew of bins Vanisient—though embarres 
tuentin his presene. aillicted her for wany 
aelay still. The long dinner, whieh had 
seemed such un Ordeal betore they sat 
sat down, became unaceountably deligtnt- 
ful. The difficulty of Conversation, of as- 
Suming things and ways to be familiar t- 
which she was entirely unaccustomed, the 
dread Of being addressed by any one at a 
distant part of the tabie,aud having the en- 
tire company staring at ber while sine state- 
mered out an answer, all vanished in the 
ease and charin of his presence. His friend- 
ly tones nade her strong, and bis delicate 
perception saved her from every embar- 
rassmment. Lucy felt safe and sheltered ir - 
side hin, and she was disemcerted more 
than once by the tntrusive thought that it 
weuld be delightiul to bave hun always 
near. é 

Don't tell ine again that vou are afraid 
of Captain Danvers,”’'whispered Mrs. Mere- 
dith, as she and Luev brought up the rear 
of the bevy of ladies filing out of the din- 
Ing-room, “You and be got on splendidly 
atdinner. I never saw him take to any 
young lady sv much before. Was I wrong 
to send you in with him,or would you have 
preferred Raeburi ?"’ 

4), don’t dear Mrs. Meredith,’’said Luev 
entreatingly, while asudden inward pang 
from some inexplicable source drove her 
consciousness to the verze of a disquieting 
discovery. Whiat, indeed, more natural 
than that Danvers’s gracious manners (be 
was net really cold and proud) and beauty 
of person were having their effect on the 
litherty wUuvappreciuted luving-hearted 
wirl. 

Mrs. Meredith pinched ber arm affection- 
ately, as they stood for a umment together 
In tue drawing-room apart trou: the other 
lwties. «Tell ine now, dear Miss Henuniker. 
What you are goluy to wear at this luneb- 
eon-party tomerrow 7 Wetmust all take 
pilus to look our Lestand mot jet this fasci- 
netiog Miss Daly quite cut us out.” 

Lucy muttered something about a white 
camubric, wiich met with disapproving 
Shakes of the head. 

“No, tmust be the muslin with the 
brown rosebuds ; that isthe ouly fashion- 
ably-made morning-dress | have seen you 
wear.”’ 

Lucy blushed. Ste remembered having 
coummnitted the solecisin of appearing in this 
dress on the first cceasion of her dining at 
the Jucdye’s, a week after ber arrival, which 
prouipted Mrs, Meredith to the kindness of 
taking ber in hand at once, and duly in- 
structing her iu the mysteries of worning 
aud evening toilette. 

“Major Pembertonspoke of going on the 
river afterwards,” said Lucy apologetically. 
“I thought in that case I had better wear 
the cambric; it would matter less if I 
spoiied it.”’ 

*You careful littie missie ! no ; 
ity was very weil in your rural parsonage 
but in India we require style. Ah, 

putan enud 


Sitp 


He the gentiemen to 
tete-«a-tete.’ 

“We are gueing to 
wemst?’’ said .anvers, a 
alter, as he stwd talking to 
dith ; Lalways expect that when I 


| here.”’ 
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“Well, Ilike to st to you,” said the | that sufficiently indicated the neight of the 
aftable hostess ; “you P thermometer, were two fatten” 

“And enjoy. . ' these, a stout handsome woman of five-and- 

“Yes. I give you credit for that, too, | thirty, lay stretched on the Indian matti 
What am I to ? which covered the floor, her ou 

“an English if I may choose.” arms bare, her bair unbound,and her moist 


“You may not choose that one,”’said Mrs. 
Meredith, with a little smile of enjoyment. 
“I look upon itas Miss Henniker’s song 
now.”’ 

“Does she sing 7” asked Danvers, in a 
tone of mnarked su 

“She does indeed. Her voice was benu- 


tiful.”’ 
“Will she sing to us to-night ?” 

“Ab, 1 cannot promise that. She is v 
shy, a8-you see, and persists in bidin “al 
ber charming qualities trom a 

“Not all,” was Captain Denvers'’s answer 
in a low voice, as be glanced in the uncon- 
scious Lucy’s di Almost ic 
she looked at that moment, in her tair giri- 
ish beauty and pure white dress, unrelieved 
by the smallest touch of color. “Much for 
en ee grateful she cannot 
hide. 

“You her ?”’ said Mrs. Mere- 
dith, ina ificant tone. 

“Every one most,” he said smiling, but 
with that careless accent which is y 
taken as an indication that a subject has 
lost its interest. 

When Mrs. Meredith sat down to the 

iano, and Captain Danvers placed hiimself 

e her to turn over the leaves, Lucy, to 
whom music was irresistibie, took cou 
to draw near. She found’a partially shelt- 
ered corner behind a table, on which stood 
a large well-filled flower-vase, and here sa: 
down, confidently thinking that no one 
would notice the movements of so unitn- 
rtant 4 person as herself. Poor simple 
sucy. 

Danvers’s fine eyes duly noted her vicin- 
ity, and were not debarred even from 
watching the varying expressions of her‘ 
face by the screen of leaves, which had 
given her shyness such satisfaction. She 
was suddenly undeceived as to the security 
of her retreat when the music, which had 
dulled her perception offoutward thin 
ceased, and she looked up startied to 
Captain Danvers standing beside her. 

**Miss Henniker, a sing ?”’ he 
asked, with a quiet ve friendliness 
which was irresietib ¥ attractive in one who 
had, until this evening, impressed her av 
being too proud and high for such ameni- 
ities towaras a bumble little girl like her- 
self. ‘‘Mrs. Meredith tells me you are yery 
musical.”’ 

“I? O, no; it is—it isa mistake. I play a 
very little, that is ail; and—and sing toiny- 
self soimetiines,”’ 

“To yoursell !” re Dan vers, sinil- 
ing ; “why not to otherstoo? It is some- 
th md to give pleasure to others, is it not?” 

ry) es.’”’ 

“But you do not care to sing at a promis- 
ouous party like this, where probably half 
the people are indifferent to music,” said 
Danvers in sym tones, anxious to 
set Lucy at ease with him ; “If should not 
myself, if I sang. But may I ask you some 
morning when you are at leisure to sing to 
me ? May I come some inorning for a little 
wusic, Miss Henniker ?”” 

He looked at her so as he said these 
words that Lucy felt—ah, she did not know 
what she feit ; but her face crimsoned, and 
neither vords of uiescence nor denial 
had power to pass her lips. ~ 

“*Pon my wrod, look at Dauvers !”’ said 
Major Pemberton to Raeburn in an aside ; 
‘he is getting quite sentimental over the | 
little inissie. Never thought that sort of | 
thing was much in his line. And the little 
missie, too ! Why, she can’t say “bo” to a 


One of 


ra ey ap cow er teagagy emee 
iy 8q an ayab, a b 

reed —' which she Freon slowly ever +4 
as a supplement to punkab that flapped 
jerkily above. The other lady was quite 
young, and, though of features far less * 
ular than her companion, bad a noticeable 
face. It was not vy, but singularly at- 
tractive—a tace indicative of power, of wil- 
fulness, of charm. There was something in 
the droop of ber half-closed lida, in the 
ey es bn ee tnoath, in the scornful tip 
of her delicate retrousse nuse, thas bespoke 


ate 


a more rous power of fascination than 
any mere y of form or color could 
have givon ber. 


At this moment, as ehe lay robed in a 
loose white drewsing-gown on a wicker 
couch placed iminediately under the pun- 
kah, ber brow was puckered tishly and 
her slender fingers beat @ rather merciless 
tattoo on the head of a sinall poodie which 
lay ting in her lap. 

“O, for a breath of air!’ she sighed; “the 
beat in the Mofussil is truly infernal!” 

“Don’t think about it; get up and dress. 
There are noend of people coming to tiffin,’ 
answered the lady on the fluor, raising ber- 
self on her elbow with a lazy groan. 

“Glad to hear; I shall be the less missed."’ 

“What do you say that for? Surely you 
do not mean to tell ine you are not counng 
out?”’ 

“TJ hat is just what I do mean to tell you,”’ 
replied the young lady, with exasperating 
indifference. 





rsist in this whim, Major Pein- 
berton will have reason to be offended. 
Whom do you sup he has invited half 
the station to meet?’ retorted the other, 
rising to ber feet, and beginning to dress 
with indignant energy in spite of the beat. 
“His old lady-love, Kate Bishop, of 
course.”’ 

“You know very well— Miss Daly's fame 
has gone before her.”’ 

The faintest suspicion of a blush, a mere 
reflection of pink, overspread the creainy 
fairness of the young lady’s cheek. 

“What do you suppose they say of me— 
that Iam fast? Ugh! that ugly*word!” 
“Very likely.” 

“Nothing more ainusing thanthat? Pray 
tell them of Brown, Jones and Robinson, 
else they will hardly feel a proper regret if 
they are defrauded of the pleasure of ny 
acquaintance.” 

“Joking apart, Marguerite, they are ali 
dying to see you, both “nen and women; 
and you will sour Major Peinberton for 
weeks if you deprive hiin of the pride ot 
exhibiting you.”’ 

“Good heavens! do you suppose I a:n go- 
ing to allow inyself to be trotted out like a 
wild beast belore a lot of gossiping women 
and rude staring nen? Not I! I shall 
stay here; it is the inost rational thing to do 
after travelling all night. Besides, who is 
there in the station worth knowi>g or see- 
ing?” 

“There is Mr. Raeburn, the joint magis- 
trate, one of the cleverest men in the Civil 
Service. He is sure to rise high, is good- 
looking, and just the sort of man you ought 
to ” 


“If you + 


“Ah, what would Major Riley say to 
that?’’and Miss Daly stretched herself inere 
easily on her couch, with the air of one who 
is being entertained by the conversation. 
“qj whale Major Riley were at Cape Como- 
rin. He keeps better men off, and he 
means notbing?”’ 





“None the worse for that,” said Raeburn 
rather dryly. “I for one don’t admire the | 
opposite type of young lady:” and he | 
sauntered across the rovin, to the annoy- | 
— of aw heen who had no mind to have 

conversation interrupted, especial! 
by the jovial-looking black-eyed Seetusts. 

“The deuce !’’ muttered Pemberton sotto | 
voce. “Il will go over there too, since 
the little missie is quite the rage.” 

Mrs. Meredith siniled with- much con- 
tented amuseinen* when she saw her sby 
favorite Lucy in the midst of a group of 
men, of which the two best matches in the 
station, Danversaud Raeburn, were tore- 
most figures—Raeburn, the clever rising 
civilian, and Danvers, with his blue blood, 
abundant ineans, and distinguished person. 
At the game time, woman-like, she could | 
not refrain from a little mortification at the | 
recollection that her own acocoin- 
— nieces, whose manners — been 

rmed in the best society, and whose con- 
nections were altogether unexceptiouable, 
had met with comparative indifference from 
both these extremely eligible young i:nen. 
Mrs. Meredith, however, was far froin 
grudging Lucy her success. On the oon- 
trary, it delighted her ; for she liked the 
girl ly, symm ised with her dit- 
ficulties, and believed ia the possibilities 
of ber character. 

Lucy returned home in a very different 
mood from that in which she set out. Not- 
withstanding ber nervous fears and afflic- | 
tions, she bad had a delightful evening. 
After saying good-night to ber brother, sne | 
went out Inta.the verandah, which just then 
was exquisitely lighted by lovely bars of 
moonlight, full of sweet. happy thoughts, 
and foremost in those thoughts—absorbing 
indeed every other thought—was Danvers ; 
no longer dread and 





1 as pr uci contetn pt- 


18—nO longer dreaded, . adored 
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N a sina!ll dressing-room Ma Pew 

berton’s bungalow about an bour after 

noMn on the day following te dinner 


party at the Judge’s, in attitudes and ature 


| be allowed 





“Is that what every one says—that he 
means nothing?’’ 

“Certainly it is. 
Riley’s ways.”’ 

*“*You think he has treated tne meanly?”’ 
mage Marguerite, in a tone that sounded 
ike one of innocent inquiry. 

“Can vou think be hastreated you well?”’ 

“It is what vou think that istce point at 
present.” 

“Then, in my opinion, and that of a good 
many others, he has behaved disgracefully. 

‘or all the fuss he twnade about you at Sisson, 
ou to leave the place without 
speaking, ugh he knows be may never 
see n.”’ 

eras: ife is uncertain. Nevertieless, I 
expect him to turn up at Mussworie.” 

“No doubt you do. No doubt be was 
careful to leave an impression on your mind 
that he will follow you. That is bis way of 
shuffling out of the obligation; but he has 
played that trick too often to be believed.” 

“And who cares if he be a dastard?”’ 
asked Miss Daly, with a touch of seorn ta 
her easy tones. “NotI! Butl shall have 
= fun as well as he, and we shall see who 
will 


We all know Major 
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a fashionable woman of 
Sentries, and Mr. Irving 

“What, that comical little cineng 
widower, who was staying with the (Gilles 
pies at Calcutta !”’ 

“Yea, Maricn —. - 
much younger than was, poor thing ; 
but he was terribiy in and her firs 
husband left her « good deal of inoney.” 

“That sounds quite a y story. Well, 
be is a droll creature. almost fell in love 
with bim inyself, What is he doing hore?" 

“On his way to Musacorie like you, where 
he means to flirt, no doubt, with every 
marriageabie woman who has a dot.” 

“lt was real'y very obliging of bis wife 
to die. Are there any little Irving Woods?” 

“None,” 

“Have you exhausted the list of a 

“Yes—no. There is a Miss Henniker,the 
one young lady ofthe station. She only 
arrived three weeks to stay with her 
brother, one of the civilians here."’ 

“Is she preuy?"’ 

“They say so; but dreadfully shy and 
gauche,” ‘ 


the collection does not attract me; and, 
with due regret for Major Pemberton’s dis- 
appuintment and you 
I aw till late im the oon. By then 
some of them will bave gone, and we shall 
be able to enjoy our boating in peace. But 
you can keep this Raeburn if you like to 


help te row, and—I don’t mind Irving 
Wood for the sa:ne reason.”’ 

r “Marguerite, I am afraid of you. Please 
remember, however, that F is not Hugb 
Foxwell. We must have no Calcutta 
episodes here.”’ 

At this Miss Daly only siniled, 


“Who is this?”’ cried Mra, Bishop, who 
“The tirst arrival, | suppose.”’ 


lady lazily. 

“Why, it isthat Captain Danvers, who 
was over at Sissoo the other day, aud who 
rode so well. I forgot that be}was cowing.”’ 

“Captain Danvers!’ exclaimed Miss 
Daly, raising herself with sudden anima- 
tion. “He was realiy bandsome; he is 
worth knowing. Ayah, band me my skirt, 
and that white Garibaldi. I am going in wo 
tiffin after all.”’ 

“In that travelling, dust-stained, vld 
blue cotton-skirt !"'cried Mrs. Bishop in- 
dignantly. ‘I will not bear of it. Avab, 
get out the Missie Baba's njuslin dress.”’ 

“Ayah, you will do nothing of the kind. 
i bave not a rupee left of my last quarter's 
allowance, and that muslin is imy piece de 
resistance, The blue cotton-skirt «will do 
very well; for pray take note that I shall 
have the satisfaction of appearing in unpre- 
ineditated and huinble attire, and so form a 
piquant contrast tothe other ladies. Don't 
frown, poor Kate; I knuw what I am 
about. ‘Tra-la-la !”’ 

And Miss Daly huinined a gay air as she 
carelessly twisted her wavy brown hair into 
a becoming knot. 


[Tu BE CONTINUED. |] 
—_ —-—— oc > - 


“THe Hoty MountTaAtn.”’—“Haggion 
Oros,”’ the holy mountain of all who pro- 
fess the Greek Faith, occuvies a most ouin- 
uranding position ov the western sbere of 
the .Egean sea. Besides it is Mount 
Athos, Even before the davs of Christian- 


solemn grandeur of the ,;reat bare peak and 
the wierd as of its surroundings are 
well calculsted to harinonize with minds 
given up to wild ana mystic thoughts. The 
new doctrine gave 4 great impulse w the 
desire to ieave the world,and in the course of 
time tie old peninsula caine to be oceupied 
by Greek monks, who under the Byzantine 
Emperors, enjoyed the privilege of gov- 
orainn theinselves and their possessions 
without the interference of any secular con- 
trol whatever. 


day. Theonly indication of Turkish author- 
ity in Mount Athos is the presence of an 
official, who however, enjoys uot the slight- 
est power, his functions being limited to 
that of a mere observer. This official tas 
two gendarmes under his orders, but they 
are more lo do honor to lis position than vw 
represent any force at bis command, the 
community baving its own police in the 
shape of a body of stout Albanian guards, 
The administration is carried on by a coun- 
cil of representatives, presided over by ove 
of their nuniber, who is termed “Proterus,”’ 
or “the tirst man of Athos,” 

This offico ts held by each fof the 
members of the council in succession tor a 
period of three months, The months fol- 
jow the rule of Basilius., No woman is 
allowed ou any pretence whatever > set 
foot in the district. The probibitien ex- 
tends even to female creatures of every 





ery quarter first.’’ 

“If he dues ask you, vou will not refuse 
him, Marguérite?”’ said her sister, in 4 coax- | 
ing tone. 

“Why not?) There is greater pleasure in | 
refusing men tban in marrying tnem, I 
take it.”’ 

“But he is a good match,a very good 
inatch; the only son of a baronet, a fine 
estate, and 48000 ayvear. Ouly. for Heaven's | 
sake, don’t let him: go on as he bas been 
doing if be is to throw vou over in the end. | 
You will be on a level then with the dozen | 


and one young ladies who have insuccess 
fully angled for hii; that is nota reput 
l envy for vou.’ 

, & vy iea f ~ 

© ; 

ahe said ‘ 

W ho els 4 4 ‘ ot Neos 
lag civilian Whom ¥ iw a Ke et 


iiarryv ? 


‘Mrs. Meredith, the wife of the Jute, | 





kind, so that not a hen, cow, she goat or 
any other animal capable of giving birth to 
its kind is to be tound at Mount Athos, 
There is but one village, where «a fluctuating 
body of seculars reside, who assist the 
monks in their°agricultural and other 
labors. It isthe only placein the world re- 


| seumbling atown in which nO usarriage or 


birth ever takes place. 


<li ss oe 
“WHAT two beautiful children! Are 
tuey twins?’ said «an old bachelor to an 
, ustin act tw children. **¢ Diy y on, 
{ ar s re 6 ia x ~ 
rete hen 
A ; 4 ' . 
rem | ess anit “4 4% naily a” ids 
a dozen Lalies are rocks tv sleep it dur 


lug @ silgic Sermon. 


“ Griff” or “Spiu”’ ?’ inquired the young which can be easily veritied 


good family the | 


ber of Afly-eight, are “bold-favced frauds." 





Scientific and Useful 


Evectaic T. rerr.—A German engineer 








knew bis wife. He is | has invented an electric target on which a 


| hand indicates the exact point where the 
| bullet strikes it. . 
Inn Pencits.—The ink pencils lately 
| brought into use are stated to be dangerous 
| innovations, .as the transfer of writing 
| made by them is a very easy maties. Any 
| signature can be reproduced by using two 
| sheets of dampened paper. The first wil! 
| take the Impression reversed and the next 
| will receive it precisely as originally writ 
ten. 

Catakru.—Catarrh cures, says a medical 
writer who has analyzed them to the num 


. He “(me ounce of quansia ons a 
pound of table salt and forty gallons of wa 
ter will make one barrel of ‘sure cure’ that 


“Dear, dear! I must aay, on the whole, | 


I shall stay where | 


selis for $1 a bottle, holding six ounces; the 
same Quantity of water, a pound of muriate 
of ammonia, a pound of ground cubebs and 
a lite conmmon sh will make another 
‘cure’ that sells for ‘ifly cents a bottle, hold. 
ing four ounces.” 

HoksesHors.—A new horseshoe is now 
being made, which is in two parts, the 
upper designed to remain perraanently up 
on the foot, where it will last for an in- 
detinite time, as no Wear comes upon it; the 
other that which contains the corks, and 
which is joined to the upper is an ingenious 
manner. The lower hal ods of the shoes are 
interchangeable + sharp corks for ivy 
weather and dull ones for heavy draft 
horses, or they may be removed entirely at 
night to prevent injury tg the animal while 


/ in the stall 


was standing near the French windows, | 


(or expressinen behind 


WEATHER Sianws.—A Chicago man has 
framed rules which he says never fail, and 
Hie saves that 
the ants always display great activity before 
a storm, rushing hither and von, as if they 
were letter-carriers making six trips a day, 
time. Dogs grow 
sleepy and dull, and like to lie before a tire 
a~ rain approaches; chickéns pick up pel 
bles; fowls rollin the dust, Mies sting and 
bite more viciously, frogs croak more 
elamorously, guats assemble under trees, 


(and horses display restlessness, 


Farm 


ity Mount Athos had its reclases, for the | 


, Ubema. 


' 


There wat thas formed asortot ecclesiasti- | 
cal autonomy that has endured to the present | 


| of water. 
| the object looked at will be seen ap 
-- h 
| A full water 


Microscores. — Miniature microscopes, 
that may be easily made, are of two sorts. 
The first «and simplest is sometimes called 
the Magnifving Pin-hole, Take a blackened 
ecard, and tnake a hole in it with the point 
ofafine needle. Hold up the ecard, and 
look through the hole so made at any simnall 
object held at about an inebh from the eard, 
and the —— soheld will) appear magni- 
fied about ten times. Another sort of tov 
microscope is made out of athin plate of 
lead or brass. Bore «a hole in it with a tine 
awl ora large needle, and let a drop of 
clear water fall into the hole so as to fill it 
up completely. Then place any object that 
it is wished to examine below) the thin 
plate, and immediately below the globule 
Look through the globule, aud 
prareniths 
V titties. 
nie reoseopie 


nified about a hundred and fi 


bottle also has 


power 
——_ °c 


and tbarden. 


Insects anny TomMators.—It has been 


discovered in Cape Colony, that insects 
shun landon which tomatoes are grown, 
and some efforts will be made to turn the 


fact to advantage for the preservation of 
growing fruits, ete. 

CocoaNnets.—Cocoanut growing will be 
yiven an experiment in Florida, Over doo, 
ooo plants have been set out on one planta- 
It requires six years for the trees to 
begin te yield returns. A full-grown tree 
will produce sixty nuts. 

Flowers. Ome of the best places in the 
world—if one cannot have a greenhouse 
in which to keep roses is the kitehen. 
The re alwavs more or ]oemem tricrrstiire 
in the air from the cooking, and <0 long as 
the air is unoist the better the growth of your 
ren 

Borren.— When butter is kept 
or earthen Vesse ts it Hitist puck ed 1™ 
closely as possible, and no interstices or 
vacant spaces left, for the butter quickly 
spoils around these interstices, and the evil 
spreads through the whole tub. In 
establishments if is considered oxsential 


| he] 


ime ftates 
Ie 


large 


| that atub be filled with tuitter made all in 


one day. 

SHEEPSHEAKING. A sheep shearing 
machine in Australia is worked by steam. 
It is made of brass, somewhat in the shape 
of atrowel, moved by a turbine wheel. 
three inches in diameter, geared on another 
wheel, on which is a cutter, In front ix a 
conub, serving, a= 4 wuiard apainest cutting 
the sheep. The steam is conveyed through 
a tube of India rubber, inserted in a second 
tule: the innertube being the channel for 
injection, the outer for ejection. The ma 
chine works as do shears, but cuts quicker 
and cleaner, and injures neither animal ner 
tl hae 


MaAakKKIED AND Singaur.—At a farmers 
meeting lately the relative values of toar 
niedand unmarriod mien as farou: hand-~ 
discussed. It was uryed mom othe 
the «xtra work it it tipmth Lanes Taertine Site 


ling farin thas 


ra 
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CHESATORDAY EVENING PST 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FER. 21, 1465. | 


ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” | 


Entertaining ! 
Instructive ! 
Mora] ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS | 
FOR THE YEAR 1885! 


(ea 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have placed our Clul) Rates at sach alow figure 


for this yearas to put THE Post within reach of 


all. We are determined to get a very large list of 
new subscribers, and in order to do so we will receive 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 

And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
@ gratiscopy for every club of Wat 1. @erach. Ke- 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
62.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 
aend atleast ten subscriptions, We cannot send a less 
number for less than §2.00 each | 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one | 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00. 


Those who send Clubs, can afterwardsadd names at | 


¢1.00 each. 
Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 gets a free 
copy of the paper an entire year. 


We hope and trust that each of our present subscrib- 


eraewill senda Club. A littl effort cannot fail to se- 


cure one, and they will Coereby be doing to them- 
selves and friends a favor, and assist in raising the 


circalation of so good a paper as the SATURDAY 


| 
EVENING Post. | 
As to THE Post, there are few in this country, or | 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished In 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind tn 
America, and for more than half a century tt has 
been recognized as the lea ting Literary and Family 
Journalin the United States. For the coming year | 
we have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction. | 

We trust that those who design making up Clubs, | 
will be in the field aseariy as possible, and mak« 
large additions tothetr Usts Our orfees ta Club 
subscribers are so low, that if the matter is properly | 
explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 
paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, and thank 
the getter-up of the Club for bringing the paper to | 


their notice. Remember, the getter-up cf a Club of 


10 gels a FREE copy of the paperan entire year. 





Hew to Bemit. 
Payment for THe Post when sent by mall should 
When 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. 


neither 
istered letter. 
required to register letters when requested. 


is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


Every postmaster in the country is | 
Fall- 


| yet produce no fruit. 


| eternity, when everything else is as 
‘ing; and their value will be confirmed and 


ing to receive the pz. per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money ordcr, or regis- 


tered letter. 





Change «fl Addrewm. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well es their 


present addruss 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Those who incline to place a low estimate 
on their own powers should remember, first 
of all, that they cannot judge correctly. No 
one knows himself sufficiently well to pre- 
sume or to despair; and there is as much 
presumption in declaring that we can do 
nothing as in boasting that we can do 


-everything. Thetruth is, that we are heap- 


pily notealled upon to make any such 
analysis or decision at all. Certain duties 
appeal to us as ours, and we should take 


| them up, humbly and modestly, it is true, 


without arrogance or boast, yet firmly and 
cheertully, in the confidence that, if they 


| belong to us, we shall acqpire the requisite 


ability to perform them. One thingie cer- 
tein, if we do not try, we shall never ac- 
complish ; and, whether itis the school boy 


with a problem to solve, or the guilty man | 


| 


_ with a character to retrieve, it discouraging | 


} 


thoughts of self are allowed to palsy effort, 
failure must certainly ensue. 

And it will be found, the longer we study 
the matter, that in reality the only thing in 
which we can be said to have any property 
are our actions. Our thoughts may be bad, 
yet produce no poison ; they may be good, 
Our riches may be 
taken from us by misfortune, our reputa- 
tion by malice, our spirits by calamity, our 
health by disease, our friends by death ; but 
our actions must follow us beyond the 
grave. With respect to them alone, we 
cannot say that we shall carry nothing with 
us when we die, neither that we shail go 
naked out of the world. Qur actions must 
clove us withan immortality, loathsome or 
glorious. These are the only title-deeds of 
which we cannot be disinherited ; they will 
their full weight in the balance of 
noth- 


have 


established by those two sure destroyers of 
all earthly things—-time and death. 

Every event that checkers our lives,every 
experience that we pass through, may be 
treated in these two ways. Either we may 
receive it passively, as something to be ac- 
cepted and remembered only tor itself and 
its transient effect upon our happiness, or 
we may enterinto its real meaning, learn 


able. They have formed a society, 
members of which »ill positively not alow 
any one to occupy a seat after the com- 
mencement of the pei formance. 


' 
' 
i 
; 


' Bavaria is reported to have just passed 


the. 


' 


a law forbidding the marriage of people who | 


have received public charity within three 
| years, who have not paid their taxes, or 
wh, by reason of vicious habits, laziness or 
poverty are likely to make home wretched. 


A New Yorx paper says that it is no 


| longer considered the proper thing to wear 


| finger-rings, and adds: 


“The 


| 


is a sensible one, whatever the source ; for 


a pretty hand doesn’t need rings, and the 
defects of an ug.y hand are only accentu- 
ated by their use.’’ 


Tue Bank of France, it4s said, has an 


invisible studio in a gallery behind the | 


cashiers, se that at a signal from one of | 
| them any suspected customer will instantly 


have his picture taken without his: own 
knowledge. Tie camera has also become 


| very useful in the detection of frauds, a 


| word or figure that to the eye seemed com- | 


pletely erased, being clearly reproduced in 
photographs of the document that had been 
tampered with. 


At Key West, Florida, summer ‘is per 
petual, and at noonday every soul is asleep. 
The cocoanut trees nod drowsily, aad the 
banana leaves droop under the heavy air. 
The flushed sun gilds the smooth trunk of 
the palms, the hum of the insects is hushed, 
and the cigar maker, who sings at his work 
while the morning mist lies upon the island, 


seeks the shelter of the low-browed roofs, | ‘ : 
| and his second for the best-written paper on 


smokes lis cigarette, sips his coffee,and lies 
down to a siesta. The people share their 
sluinber between the day and the night. 
They work in the carly morning and in the 
evening huurs, give their nights to pleasure, 
and the noonday to rest. 

STUDENT life in Germany is no longer 
what it was. Insma]l towns the students 
are still more or Jess lords of the situation ; 


'butin Berlin, which has now the greatest 


its offered lessons, and pass on with an ac- | 


The ditterence is 
see in two 


cumulated power of lite. 
something like that which we 


and beyond which he cares not to look ; 
occupation, appreciates its value, knows the 


points to be attained, and applies his thought 


and energy to compass them in the best 


way, using whatever method he finds most 
efficacious. 


| workers,one of Whom has learned a certain 


| method of working, to which he is bound, | 


Whoever looks into the principles of life | 


| will findin them a unity which binds to- 


gether all persons, all events, all industries, 
all joys, all sorrows, and interests, and en- 


| ables him to use them tor the great end of 


improvement, They are not ends in them- 
selves, but means to something higher ; 
they are not life, but methods by which we 
are able to accumulate lite. The child looks 
ateach lesson as a separate task to be 
learned tor its own sake ; but the mature 


| stuGent sees running through all his studies 
and connecting them, the higher purpose of 


mental development. So the shallow and 
thoughtless look at each circumstance of 
life as something to be welcomed or re- 


gretted for itself alone ; but the wise man. 


or woman sees that through them all runs 
adeep principle, the development of true 


| manhood or womanhood, and that only as 


that principle is upheld and cherished, can 
the real value of external experiences be 


extracted. 
= iP <<. <i = 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





ORGANIZED cynicism has reached the 
point of a society founded for the express 
purpose of discountenancing the celebration 
of Christmas, the New Year, and other an- 
niversaries in England. 

Tue French courts have just decided for 
the second time that to send a message ona 


| jurisprudence. 


| 


number of students, they disappear among 


1 the multitude, and the select brotherhoods 


and corps have no longer their claimed pre- 
eminence. Many people have become pro- 
saic enough as to regard duels as a crime 
rather than an honor, and the combatants 


. oi gp 2 
the other has mastered the principles of his | #7¢ liable to arrest, though, to judge by the 


_ seamed, scarred and disfigured physiogno- 


mies to be seen in the streets the tavorite 


custom of sword-fencing is by no means 


extinct among the rising generation 


in Germany. 

Dukine the month of December seven 
“assessors of mercy’’ are employed as 
assistants to the Royal Ministry of Justice 








trivial matters as shoulder and ankle sprains 
are continually occurring, and uoworthy of 
notice. Heaps of porous plasters and 
quantities of glycerine, enough to stock an 
apothecary’s shop, were used by @ circus 
company in a single season. 

A roneren scientist mairtains that the 
reason tor the stunted intellectual develop- 
ment of sheer and bears lies 1m the fact that 
the growth of the thick coat imposes such 
a strain upon the organism as to absorb the 
entire stock ot energy, leaving none to sup- 
port mental functions. Thesagacity of the 
animal world is, the professor insists,an ap- 
panage of hairless creatures; and he in- 
stances the elephant and serpent in support 


_ot his theory. Applying his theory to the 


human race, he demonstrates that baldness 
is a mark of intellectual superiority. It is 
a result of intellectual fermentation in the 
brain, which gradually bulges out the up- 
per surface of the skull. Baldness is not 
simply loss of hair, as is vulgarly sup- 
posed ; it is caused by the excess of cerebral 
energy, which forces the skull through and 
causes it to grow above the hair. 


Arrer all the struggle for scientific 
achievement in ages past, it remained for 
Mr. H. H. Warner, the head of the famous 
patent medicine establishment at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to offer the first and only prizes 
offered in the world for astronomical dis- 
covery. These.he has been offering for 
many years past, and for 1885 he is tound 
as earnest in the work asever. He now 
announcesaseries of prizes amounting to 
$400, and possibly more. His first is for 
the discovery of hitherto unknown comets, 


the recent ‘‘red sunsets.’’ While the gen- 
eral commendation his liberality receives, is, 
in itself, sufficient reward, perhaps, Mr. 
Warner has besides the satisfaction of 
knowing that his action—so peculiarly 
American—is more than likely to become a 
notable example for others possessed of 
means and a love of science, to follow 
in their turn. 

Tuerke is only a given amount of arable 
land in every country, sayse labor paper, 
and from this land the means ot subsistence 
of all the dwellers therein must be drawn. 
To permit the monopoly of great tracts, 
either by individuals or corporations, to the 
exclusion of future millions to all right in 
the common heritage of the peo; lc, is sim- 
ply tosow the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind. The monopoly of land in this coun- 
try has already proceeded to such an ex- 
tent as to react with great force to the in- 
jury of wages generally by cutting off the 
outlet for surplus labor in the future if not 
summarily checked. The invention of la- 


| bor saving machinery and the minute sub- 


at Berlin, whose duty it is to investigate all | 


the appeals for mercy addressed to the Em- 
peror’s private cabinet, and to report there- 
on to the Minister. The office is consid- 
ered one of special preference and honor ; 
one of the assessors this year is thrice a 
doctor, namely, of theolugy, philosophy and 
Appeals for pardon from 
members of the army are never allowed to 
‘e addressed directly to the Emperor ; 
those of the members of the families of sol- 
diers have to pass through the Ministry of 
War. The numerous appeals of every 
kind are, notwithstanding, looked over by 
the Emperor, and many of them, with mar- 
ginal notes from his own hand, referred to 
the respective ‘‘assessor of mercy.”’ 


It is said that the most certain way to 


division of labor rendered possible by the 
great aggregate increase of capital has cre- 


_ ated practically a manutacturing monopoly 


} 


take attraction out of a drama isto spend an | 

hour behind the scenes, and the most effec- | 
| tual way of sickening « person desiring to | 
| become a circus rider, is to take him to the | 


dressing-room during a performance. One 
| who has been there, says he saw periormers 
| preparing for their respective acts, and 
while they were naked, were seen upon their 
bodies, in every conceivable place, tormida- 
ble bandages and plasters. These were for 
of which every one 


sprains and bruises, 


Te Correspoadents. post-card does not constitute public ation un- had his share—and no small share at that 

In every case send eas your full name and address | jog jt is expressly proved that asa matter of | One, a well known bareback and four 
if you wish an anewer forma esire ®' fact the message was re } . rd neranr rider, w e in the act of putting ona 
pot of general interes., 60 (al we can 6 ' 4 { KI ADS ‘ g 
paper, send postal car \ M + ~ ex ned i ‘ mast ser 1s 
AGédress ail letters to bhi Phra m ' | ‘ sul y rom riding a tumbling 
fee SATURDAY EVENING Post. the annoving «disturbances | by late | came upon the kidneys which were often 
jock Bos 158, Philadetphia, Ia. comers at the theatres, which in the old badly injured The breast was also strained 

i Hause town, had grown shinest IMsupport | wt limes though hel sve lrequently Such 


UOftice, 78 Sansom “tree. 


rivalicg that of the great growing monopoly 
in land—thus rendering the individual 
workman (and smaller capitalists for that 
matter) powerless to work on his own ac- 
count and thus secure the profits on his la- 
bor, as a quarter of a century ago. 


A New York company is now manufac- 
turing practical electrical storage batteries 
of various sizes and prices. The smallest 
size made, which costs five dollars, is about 
as large asa powder flask, and weighs half 
a pound. Its power when charged is suffi- 
cient to runa four candle lamp for four 
hours. To recharge costs twelve cents. Its 
chiet use will be for the lighting of small 
lamps, the smallest about the size of a bean 
or the head of a shaw!-pin ; such lamps are 
used by surgeons for examinations. The 
next size of battery is in the shape of a cube 
aboutsix inches square, and weighs two 
pounds. Such a battery, costing twelve 


, dollars, will feed a desk jamp for ten hours, 


ata cost of about twenty-four cents for 
charging. The next size of battery, twelve 
inches by sixteen by nine, is intended for 
carriages, and will giye current enough for 
two outside lamps and one inside for tour 


hours a day for ten days; the cost of re 
charging will be thirty cents. For running 
sewing-machines, a battery is made meas 

gy sixteen inches each way, and 


weighing twenty pounds; it will run a 
sewing-machine tor a month, and cost hali 
a dollar to charge. All such batteries are 


warranted to last two years. 

















HER PICTURE. 


BY !. D. K. 











Her hair is brown, with a tint of gold, 
Her eves are gray, with a glint of bine, 

Her cheeks are just like a white rove leaf, 
With the red rose blashing through. 


She's full of grace as a swaring flower, 
And just as « flower is full of scent, 
Her heart is full of the truest love 
Of a sweet and gay content. 


She's full of song as the birds in spring ; 
You may hear her sing at dawn of day ; 

And her dress is white, with shades of pink, 
Like the hawthorn flowers in May. 


I've painted my darling many a time, 
But the trouble is ever the same ; 
Neither in gold nor in precious wood 

Can I find a Otiing frame. 


And carven silver is all too poor 

For the exquisite counterpart ; 
Nothing but love and life will do, 

So I frame her in my heart. 
a <a <i 


Ghostly Visitor. 


BY R. L. KERR. 


My 








WANT you to spend half an hour or so 
It is 

the hour when cups of tea do circulate. 
Jivers ladies znd gentlemen, with the fox- 
in 


in the iibrary of a country-house. 


hunter of the riod, are established 
confortable chairs, and—Mrs. Venables. 


A gieain of the lamp falls upon her, as 
she sits in a comfortable arim-chair, the 
inost perfectly appointed, and yet the most 


natural-looking womman-in the room, 


“It is quite 


versation for awhole hour! What can I 


have done that I should draw on myself the 


odiutm of a whole roointul of people?” 


Then upand speaks our bost, whv is band- 


ing her a cup: 


‘No story, no tea, Mra. Venables. We 


all want to hear her adventure. Now then, 
a show of hands for Mrs. Venables s ghost 
story!” 

The evidence in favor ot the story is of 
course overwhelming, and Mrs. Venables 
resigns berself to her tate. 

‘How shall I iu?’ she asks, ‘First 
let me give anybody who does not wish to 
be bored to death time to escape.” 

There is a pause. No one 
course, 

“Then I am afraid you will all ve very 
much disappointed,”’ we the lady, settling 
herself, “for Ican only give an unem- 
bellished statement of tacts, nature not 
having gifted me with an imagination, 
But as you all wish it, and there is no ‘chiel 


noves of 


amang ye takin’ notes,’ I willtry my best — 


to ainuse you.—Well then, my adventure, 
as you call it, took place not a hundred 
intles from this yery house where we are 
all staying. No, don’t be too clever ; it was 
not in this house, but it was in this county. 
I mus’ not tell you the real names, for tie 
»ple who owned the house are still liv- 
ing, and you will see, if you have patience 
to sit the story out, that it woajd be paintul 
to them to bave their identities disclosed. 

“I used to visita good deal, for I have 
been always fortunate in having a number 
of kind fnéenda, Amongst these the vidext 
perhaps was Henry Gore. He was one of 
the most popular iwen of bis set, and no 
one could have ever nad mere cordial con- 
gratulations upon his «warriage. All the 
gentlemen were diving to be introduced to 
his wife, an Australian beauty, and the 
young people ot both sexes were delighted 
to be able to add 
happy bwnating-grounds, 

“1 was one of the last to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Gore ; and it was only 
alter she had been married a year and after 
we bad made several fruitless attempts w 
ineet at the houses of counmon triends, tat 
I received an invitation t spend a tew 
days at their country-house, which we will 
call Manibere Court. ‘The latter was 4 very 
cordial one. Mrs. Gore spoke of her 
anxiety to inake my acquaintance, indeed 
she said she alimost telt as if she knew tre 
already, and in fact she quite assamed the 
tone of an old friend. 

‘If vou are not afraid of staying in our 
haunted house,’ ran the letter, ‘we hope 
you will cometo usnext. We shall have a 
party for Lady B———'s bail. If you are 
not going there you must come to us for it, 
and do bring your beautiful diamonds. 
Harry has said so much about them that 
we are all dying to see them.’ 

“Of course I cannot remember the exact 
words, but with ae to those two things, 
the allusion to the nted house, and the 
request to take iny diamonds, [ feel quite 
sure. Forthere were ybom-bunters even 
in those days, and though a sceptic, | was 
one of the most ardent of them. 
the dia:nonds (it would be affectation of 
course to pretend not to know that the 
were unique), I made rather a joke of tie 
fact that I had been chiefly asked as an 
appendage to iny dressing-case. 

“Of course I accepted the invitation, and 
in due time I turned up at Manibere Cuurt, 
diainonds and all. As we drew up at the 
gate at the bottoin of the short avenue of 
lime-trees that led to the house,I thought to 
myself that a more likely find for a g.«od 


famnily ghost of the white-sheet and 4 
BnKitig rder t bad never beet v 
fortune t ‘ e@ aCrUss 
ur y mls ae front, witp eat 
inullioned windows, brougbt the picture 


Tappington Halil in the edition of the ‘In- 
geidavy Legends’ vividiv Letore ny mind. 
There was something just alittle depressing 


mnpossible,’’ she is saying; 
“vou wish me to take upow myself the role 
ot improvisatrice, and monopolize the con- 


another house to their | 


As Ww) 


too in the wide steps that led up to the | belure tue clock strikes twelve, or we slall 


the other side—and in the dreary rustli 
autumn breeze. 
tering the hall. 


parts of the count 
as fainily pieces. 


at you from the panelled 


froin odd recesses and corners. 


ot Mrs. Gore. 


beautiful woman, - She had the 
five minutes, us if vou had known her all 
your life; 
1 omsibly tind tanit with her manner, as 


her colonial bringing-up. Besides, 


ever defect there inight be, arowe from an 
please 


Miss Carew !' as she advanced to meet ine. 
‘I began to be quite afraid that we were 
never to know each other. So wrong of 


us, but now that those poor dreadful 
partridges have to be shot, I never see him 
from morning till night. I have taken you 
at your word, aud put you in the haunted 
room. You are sure you do not mind ?’ 
“Of course I did not mind. I was posi- 
tively delighted, tor in those days I owned 


at that tine I was certaiply not fanciful, 
and should bave regarded the offer of even 
a vbight-light as a personal insult. 

+ * * * o + 
“The ghost at Manibere Court bad cer- 
tainly secured one of the best rooms in the 
house. It was comfortable and ever: cheer. 
ful, ite three windows commanding a fine 
view of the gardens and woods backed by 
the ———shire hills. It was furnished ina 
delightfully rococo and altogether mixed 
style which would have sufficed to set on 
| edge the teeth of cultured persons of to-day. 
The high narrow mantel-piece called aloud 
for spindle-svanked chairs and chippendale 

tables, whereus it was evident that up here 
only a partial retormation from utter Phi- 
listinisin had as yet been effected. Sundry 
gaudily covered tablekins cropped up iu 





| 
| 





|a particularly snug but two utterly wrong 
| artu-chair stood clothed in « species ot white 
| petticoat beside a severely orthodox carved 
| oak bed. 

“+And this is really your dressing-rooim,’ 
explained Mrs, Gore, indicating a door 
near the fire-piace. 
sisted on your inaid being put in there, lest 
you should be seized with panic in the 
night. But it you do not like it, you have 
only to say so, and I will have her moved." 

“By no means,’ I said. ‘Dearold Pinfold 
has been with me so long, frown my child- 
hood in fact, that I think of her cmuftort al- 
inost before my own, and I know there is 
aothing sbe will like 80 inuch as being wear 
me.’ 

** As you please,’ said pretty Mra, Gore 
with just the slightest ghost of a shrug, 
‘putif you should change your mind you 
have only to tell the housekeeper, and have 
| her things moved upstairs at once.’ 

“TI need not say that I did not change my 


ee eens 


mind. After spending a very bappy even- | 


ing, I found myself in due course in my 
room with Pinfold brushing out my hair. 
Asour habit was, we were passivg in re- 
view the various toilettes, Mra. (Gore's 


loome inte fashion, had particularly capti- 
vated Pintola's fancy, as, with a privileged 
tew, she had watched us from tie gallery, 
| trooping into dinner. She was, however, 
| happy in the conviction that none of the 
jewelry worn by the other ladies at all came 
up t&) mine. 

**There was nothing that could beat even 
| your ‘littlest’ cross. Miss Florence, let alone 
‘your whole parure. What will they say 
| when they see it to-morrow night, I won- 
sler?’ 

e “ ‘They bave seen it,’ I replied, ‘Mr. 

Gore made ine fetch it down alter dinner.’ 
**Well, to be sure,’ said Pintold, ‘what a 

fanny thing for a gentleman t dof I 

wouldn’t bave fetched it then, if 1 had been 
| you,’ 
bg “Mra. Gore wanted to show it to Lady 

Elizabeth Mogy, whois leaving to-morrow.’ 

“*And what did she think of it?’ inquired 

Pin‘old, when she had relieved her mind 

by giving a few hard tugs at my boir. 

““*Nothing much,’ ' said, impelled by the 

love of teasing the dear old woman. ‘On 

yes, I forget, Mra. Gore said it wanted 
cleaning. Of course you wili think she was 
jealous of it.’ 

“*] am sure she was,’ returned Pinfold 
viciously. ‘Perhaps she would like to have 
the job herself.’ 


| 
| 


“ ‘She would,’ I said. ‘She offered to do 
n for me to-imorre« ~ aegot some 
ier ' " vr sf ty « 4 i e 2 
is y e iA +5, a pr “ar 
ave ali t gy 8 - ropping 
their settings all over the place Pp 
siilv old woman! It isall «a joke, of course 


but possibly she was richt, and they really 


do want-etearing. But now let's get bo bed 
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of the lime-trees as they bent to the ebilly 


“Nor was this iinpression removed on en- 
The present craze for 


ot his most advanced disciples. Old oak 
furniture bad been collected from various 
, and made to do daty 
neestral Gores scowled 
walls, and 
armored figures seemed to threaten one 


She was indeed the most 
fascinating of hostesses, and withal a very 
liar 
kuack of making you feel, after the first 
and though cavillers inight 
ing perbaps a trifle to empresse, no doubt 
it was a great deal owing to the freedom of 
who 
ovuld have the heart to criticise, when what- 
an xious—possibly « twoo-anxious—wish to 


** ‘So very glad to see you at last, dear 


Harry not to have been bere to introduce 


no nerves, I don’t say that is so now, but | 


highly incorrect but convenient places, and | 


‘That absurd Harry in- | 


dress, of a lovely shade of mauve, justthen | 
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POST. 





terrace with its moulderin: balustrade, in lose all chance of seeing or hearing the 
the utter absence of any bright culur two re- 
lieve the inmonotony—the gardens being on 


ghost; and Pinfold, mind you sleep with 
one eye open and both eurs, so as to be able 
to come in the moment I cull, if anybody 
should try to play usa trick and trighten 
us.’ 


“I bave said that I never had a nerve in 
those days, and I had drawn too many 


westhetic browns and : had not of | houses blank already to feel much excite- 
course come in. But inodern medisvaliem | ment about the ghost. So when Pinfold 
had just been discovered ; Pugin was its | extinguished my candle end had ceased to 

and Mrs. Gore was evidently one | inove about, I soon dropped into a deep 


sleep, and allowed the witching hour t 
pass by unneticed. How long I siept I 
could not tell. It might have been one 
hour, or it inigist have been two, but when 
I awoke it was still dark. Not quite dark, 
however, for as I turned round a thin 
thread of ligt strack upon my ball--pened 


“It was quite a relief te pe from these | eyes, Not daylight though, It was not 
somewhat gloomy surroundings into the | cold envugh or gray enough for that, and as 
bright morning-room looking upon the | I drowsil considered wha®it could be, the 
gardens, and t receive the cordial weloome | thin streak penetrated between the curtains 





and travelled over the Led towards the fot. 
| Could it be Pinfold, and was she walkin 
in her sleep? The possibility of this stop 

the words that were upon my lips. 1 Pad 
heard that it was dangerous to wake som- 
nambuilists With a shock; so instead of call- 
mg, I cautiously withdrew the curtain on 
oue side and peeped out, 

“Nerves or no nerves, | oan assure you 
all that the sigit I beheld, aleolutely froze 
iny blood, 
the bed was in a recess, and that the chairs 
and tables formed cosy little oases in var- 
ious parts of the Jarge rvotw. 

“In a space between my bed and 
the door of Pintold’s room, steod, what 
it is selon les regles of all properly con- 
stituted ghost stories tocall * A Figure!’ 
And in truth it would be tinpossible ww de- 
scribe what I saw with absolute oxactness, 
There was an indistinctness about its 
shadowy outlines that prevented ime froin 
ga'ning a ciear idea of its shape, Something, 
| [ saw, while the oold dew gathered thick 
upon my brow—something, the faint out- 
lines of which were rendered visible by the 
light of ashaded lainp, bringing to view the 
| white flowing draperies below, while it leit 
the upper part of the figure in deepest 
shadow. Lying there, with all iny boasted 





iny body, but two ideas were present with 
me—ifonty I could in any way summon 
Pintold unperceived by my unwelcome 
visitant; and ob, it it should move! It did 
move. 

“Atthat minute 1 did not imagine that 
| terror could have any lower depth, but I 
was s00n undeceived when the ure, after 
a moment's pause, began to glide, thank 
God, ‘not in my direction, but in the direc- 
tion of the wwindow, where, drawing aside 
the curtain, it stood, apparently gazing out 
at the night. The moon was riding fast 
atnong@® the clouds, and threw her beams 
upen that mysterious thing standing silent- 
ly by my dreesing-tabble ; but ber light did 
| not suffice to show clearly the outline of 

the head, which I now saw was hidden in 
| folds of the same shadowy tmaterial which 
| disguised the lower part of the shape. 

*The idea of a trick never for an instant 
crossed iny mind, Sbeer terror paralysed 
every nerve. After some moments the 
creature dropped the curtain, and in the 
sane soundiless way Lbeyan w return. I have 
said there was a large ari-chair beside the 
bed. In this the figure took up its position, 
etill holding the lamp in such a manner as 
tu keep the upper portion of it in deepest 
shadow, 

“The chiming clock in the hall 
merrily, but the figure did net move, 
Great beavens, if it should sit there all 
| night! How long do people take t go | 
| mad from fright I wondered! The very 

effort to lie still produced a longing to 
move that was almost intolerable. 
“If T could outy slip out of bed on the 
| turtber side and take refuge with Pinfold, 
Would it be possible to make a rush and 
gain the haven of her roous: before that hor- 





pealed | 


I dont think I have said that , 


courage ebbing away froin every pore of | 





rible thing should have time tu glide 
| round, and intererps ny flight ? 
| “Should [try ? I would. 

“One reselute effort would bring me to 
the edge of the bed. Butthe bed was an 
| ancient one, and as I tried to tmvve it 
| creaked, 

“Still the figure sat inctionless, Another 
| movement brought another creak —and, oh 
horror, my enemy was upon ine! With 
| what seemed supernatural quickness, and 

in tue saine oppressive silence, it rose and 

caine round to the side of the bed where lt 
| waslying. Instinectively I closed ny eyes, 
| and strove, until I thought my heart would 
burst, to breathe regulariy aud camly as if 
I were asleep. 

“By the glare, I was made 
' the light bemg held close to my ut con- 
| trollably quivering eyelids. And,in agony | 

I awaited | knew not what. Then with the 

receding light 1 opened iny eyes to see 


the figure @itting aimlessiy about the 
room. But was it aimlessly 
“All the stories | lad ever heard of 


spirits haunting the spots their ill deed had 
polluted crowded upon iny mind asl 
watched that figure prosecuting its search. 

“Could those talas of ghosts hunting for 
wilis and documents, unrighteousiy sup- 
pressed, betrue then after all? Hitherto I 
bad satin the seat of the scornf<l when the 
veracity of such narratives was insisted $n. 
But I would willingly had given my ad- 


hesion to the most monstrous of these 
atate;ment« could I have been spared ocular 
jerseconnet ratt f{theirtruth Not onel 

rarsacn 2 

< hn ' J 

Lm! 4 ® ateu ) 0a — f 
biotnye ths would have « red ~ 
sible to conjecture, but s sudden . 
movement on ty part pul an emel to the 

| situation. My attewpt Ww escape bad | 


| have taken cere lo hav: 


| ening Harry to death. 


. 
conscious of | 
| ipake Ourse! Vee as Cormlortablie as we can, 
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rr 


brought me to the very edge of the bed.and 
in of every effort t» retain my posi- 
tion, I,now felt inyself slipoing. slipping, 
on tw the floor, It wax ne use to grapple 
| with the bedclothes iu a desperate struggle 

ww reoover my position. There was nothing 
| for it Dut to wake the best of a bad buesi- 
| nem, and ts guard against tue awkward 
| contingency of falling out of bed bhead-fore- 
nos. With eune exertion I righted my- 
| seit, but the noise I made in doing so would 
| I feared bring my terrible vision ones wore 
| upon me. In sickening expectation [ stoud 

up for a moment with eyes closed ; when I 
| opened them the thing was gone. At the 
| game instant I veard Pinfold move in ber 








“* -Mins Florence,’ she cried drowsiiy, 
| “Miss Florence, what do you want in 
| here?’ 

*Bat once relieved of thatawful presence 
I did not stop w listen. The thought of 
| foul play had not up to the present occurred 

tome. But now it cromed iny mind, and 
changed all my terror into cage. 
| “Slezing my bell, I rangdt till I pulled 

it down, 
“* Pintoid,’ I eried, rushing imto her 
| rooin, both duors of which I saw were now 
| open, ‘yetup; don't stopto ask ine anything. 
There are robbers in the house, Fly down- 
stairs and call the servants us you go. I 
will rouse the gentleman and send then 
down the front staircase. Hy that ineans 
| the thieves cannot escape. I will tell you 
everything by-and- by.’ 

“I never waited to see whether the terri- 
fied Pinfold obeyed ny orders. I flew aiong 
the passage and down the = stair-case, 
where I already tound a party assem- 
bling. As it happened, iny bell had rup 
downstairs, and a startled contingent a 
butler, footmen, and various understrap- 
pers were mustering in the hall. The gro- 
tesqyueness of their improvised toilets inakes 
ne laugh asl think of it,but didn’t strike we 
at the time as anything at all remarkable. 
| ‘Make haste,’ I cried, ‘there are burglars in 

the house. They have been in my room. 
| Show me at once where your inaster sleeps, 

and Vil go with you. Make haste.’ The 
| butlers figure was not buiit for speed, but, 
| thus adjured, he led the way with asfon- 
| ishing alacrity, his omtume exhibiting a 
bold com bination of white, with a shep- 
| herd’s piaid tastefully arranged round his 
noeck. 

““Getup,’ I sad, rushing unceremoni- 
ously into the Gores’ room, which was, of 
course, in total darkness, ‘There are thieves 
in U.e house, They canno. have got very 
far as yet. Mr. Gore, please do wake up 
get up!’ 

“To do bitmn justice, though, when he did 
understand the purport of my visit, he 
lost no tine iv answering the summons, 
| Before five minutes bad elapsed he assuimod 
| the lead of the search party, and I was left 
behind to explain matters in detail to my 
astonished hostess, Considering her im- 
| pulsive manner, I was surprised to tind 

that, after the first shock, she took iny story 
| very coolly, and was, indeed, inetined to 
| pooh-poeh my somew oat inoulberent narra- 
| tive. 

* *You've been dreaming, she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘It wasso wrong of us to tell you all 
sorts Of things about that ron. The thing 
isclear,. You were frightened, you went 
to sleep and had the nigiitiuare. One is so 
apt to fancy things when in a strange room, 
and alone.’ 

“*Fapey things! Terie! angrily. ‘Any 
one Wuo knows ine wil tell you that T am 
not @ person to fancy things. It was not a 


| 








| ghost, of course; it wasa robber, of some 


one else dressed up to trighten me. Be- 
sidew, I tell you, Pinfold saw it, woo. Look- 
ing tor ny Gast, ot course, which she 
always keeps mafe under tiny bed,’ 

“Mrs. Gore looked surprised and bewil- 
dered. 

* *Under her bed,’ she repeated, softly ; 
‘what avery droll idea! So vou are not al- 
together unprepared fur these adventures, 
eh ?’ 


* ‘Not unprepared!’ | cried, with aglance 


|} atthe wrapper whien I iad hastily thrown 
| round me before I wad taken flight. ‘Why, 


if I had expected (to appear belore society 
in the middle of the tiziit 1 should at least 
ny Jressing-gown 
on. Asitis, | wonder if you would Jend 
me yours? It might be as well to look a 
little respectabieto say nothing of its being 
rather ciiliy. Why, you have yot yours 
on; bow Very odd!) Do you always wear 
your dressing-gown in bed 7’ 

“Mrs, Gore burs. into « fit of laughter. 
‘You forget,’ she said, ‘that I've had plenty 
of tine to put iton winnie you were fright- 
You will find my 
fur cloak in the wardrobe. We inay 48 well 


for your burglar may waut a great deal of 
catching.’ 

**But ion before the searcli was over ny 
strained nerves had given way. The utier 
wantof ayinpathy—nay, the absolute in 
eredulity with which my story had been re- 
ceived, affected ine so tive that in spite of 
all attempts at sell-cousmnand, LT burst 
int @ fit of hysterics! sobbing. 

“And, in fact, the returu oi MriGiore with 
the news thatthe whole bouse had be 
ransacked [roi attic to cellar without even 
a trace of an open door or a window, added 


oe 8] 


temy disenutitare; and it only required 
his politely-expressed condolences, aud his 
Wite's legs Lituly-veiled conte: pt ender 

y collapme comsplete. I felt that spend 
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like many otner excellent peoplein siailar 
lica nents, 1 was our fate to be di 
lieved. 

“Houwrne no amount of arguments or 
chaff omld ever induce me to deny the 
testimony of uy seuses, Henides, was there 
net the coufirmatory evidence of that half 
open drawer in my ronn 7 

“Onone pointiny inind was fully made 
up, and that waa, net to stay anther night 
in the lyme ; and neither arguments nor 

cers sufficed in the least ty shake my reas- 

uthen. But my bost and hostess enployed 
each ipethod of persuasion in tarn, and 
found eact fail. My nerves bad been too 
severely shaken, and my pride tow sorely 
hurt, to make the theught of a prolonged 
*journ at Manibere Court for one minute 
end: rable. The Gores, on the other band 
united in imploring me tw remain. “My 
flight reflected on their house,’ they said. 
‘It would create an unpleasant impression 
amongst their guests, The servants would 
net stay (already two or three of thew: hed 
declared their intention of Jeaving and tor- 
feiting their wages), and ail these misfor- 
tunes would be averted if only I would 
consent to pass a few wore uights under 
their roof, 

“But, as youall know, I can be terribly 
decided ; and even though it should lead wu 
4 positive ostrangemer.t—which in fact it did 
—I felt that I could net nerve myself te 
stay. Upto the last moment Mra. Gore 
never ceased pressing me tl» change my 
mind, and at last went from entreaties te 
abeolute -udeness when she found she 
could vot gain ber point. 

“You will all readily believe that it was 
with alight heart that I beard the gates 
clash betund ne as Ll took leave of Masi 
bere Court. Years passed betore [ saw it 
again. The Gores chose to make ny refa- 
salt risk a repetition of the horrors of that 
night the ground for a quarrel. IT only 
heard at second-hand that no selution of the 
myetery had ever been arrived at. and f did 
recmve one tormal note from Mr. frore, 
hoping that I would not mention my a: 
venture in society, as a rumor of 1 tend 
alrealy frightened several people trow 
coming to stay with thei. 

- * . * 7 * 

Mre. Venable's voice stepped. 

“Oh thanks so much!” from everylendy. 
“Hut was that quite the end; did you really 
never bear anything more?” 

“That was the end of iny aiventure. I 
theught vou wanted to hear a glib stery, 
ard «ghost story with an explanation by me 
petier than vue of those conjurots Whey says 
be will shew vou how all tis tricks are 
deme—which, by the way, he lakes very 
wood care never ted.” 

“There was an exploenation then?” trees 
one of the voung ledies, 9h, do tell wa-f 
laue vervous, | suall never sleep all 
rotate." 

“Tt was moore than « vear afterwards 
then,” resuies Mia. Venatiles, ‘that I was 
staving at Brighten when Leaught a gifuepee 
of a face lL knew to a currieqge ata shop dour. 
Atonce To roeoguized the dark eyes and 
brilliant complexion of Mr. Gore, and I 
doubted whether I should be the first to 
tnake the advance towards clising our si! iy 
quarrel, While 1 was hesitating she saw 
ine, and tow my great surprise, greeted tee 
without a trace of coolness and in’ her ofd 
gushing tanner. 

So glad tosee youl she said, seizing my 
hand, and helding it as if she would never 
let it yo. ‘You are staying here; sare we, 
in Crescent. You witl come and see 
us. You sust; | will take no exeuse, Te 
merrow. I shall expect you lo tea with me 

to-morrow,” ” 

* Amd did vou yo?" 
lots pause, 

This part of iny story is se) patnful Chet 
1 bardiv like to yoon, saws Mes. Venables, 
“Still, as it all bappened s) iong age, and as 
I have not betrayed the real names of my 
friends, | suppose Lhere can be no barm in 
telling tonow. | arranged, then, toe grr te 
tes with Mera. (eore. It was so lomg age thet 
afternoon tea was only just established, and 
people still dined at seven, and seventhirty 
was cousidered late, T was putting om ty 
things to go, Wheo a inesmaige was brougtet 
to me that someone wished ts see mre com 
business immediately. (suess tly surprise 
ai fiixdiog the drawing-room tn lle pases 
sion of a serious-loching lady to the uniforms 
of a hospital sister. 

“*There must be sone mistake,” I said. 
‘My friend with whom I am staying is not 
at home, but if you could explain the oem 
sin of your vielt lo me ’ 

Certainly,’ said the sister gravely. <I 
have come trom (resovni at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gore. 1 beliewe you bad ar- 
ranged to lunch with Mra, Gore to-day?” 

“‘Hatarranged! I wes just getting ready 
to gv there now,’ | said. ‘Has she—surely 
she bus net inset with any accident!) The 
eiater shreok ber bead. 

“*Wethought you did nut Know,’ sbe 
sai). *Peor Mra, Gore!’ 

*-N tli? | asked, frightened at the sad 
expression of ber kiud tace. 

**Her physical health has never been 
better,’ ssid the sister; ‘but ber mind : 

“Alas! it was loo true, allbough af first, 
with that «wemory of our recognition of the 
preceding day so Iresh in my mind, | owid 
almost ave been as ready to suspect Harry 
(yore and the sedate lady befure meof « 
conspiracy, as Mrs. (rore of mental unseund- 





Afier an unusually 











Ep comes, You will easily realize what « r 
’ @ einen ff ~ ows pave ase Uetal 
pared as | wan for anyt x or 

oWe« J uwitit you “A ; ma jay 
Kiw ts repeated tie sisier r nig 
pass several lnvurs, nay ever lave Mrs 
Gore's soctety without detecting tle al 
Sy¥iipteum of lnmeiy, pPrevide i certs 


subjects are nel touched upon 
“*Sod whal are (ugse subjects? (1 veu- 


THE SATURDAY 
tered to ask. cease aeatenaan 


pos 4 ad and 
tramge. | can hardly ieve it.’ 

~~ dare sy you inay have noticed, if 
you were intimate with Mra. Gore, ber ex- 
trawdiaary tondness for jewelry?’ 

~-Abt 

~ “the bereell ow ned sorne very handsome 
oT aements ven to ber by ber husband, 
and you will easily fancy bis distress when 
one day theve were iniming. Every effort 
<= mate to trace them, but in vain, and 
the search had just been allowed to drop, 
whew the imterest was suddenly revived. 
A lety @aying at Manfbere last vear had « 
vor¥ hendernwe set of peariastvolen from ber 
bed-room. But you look quite pale. I am 
afraid this sudden news has made you ill.’ 


~ Sam wot ul,’ I said, ‘put it certainly | 


bw given me rather a shock. Kut pray go 


om. Youdo not know how deepiy | am | 


inter 


ter, there came a letter from a London 
jeweller ts “ay that the jewels (which bad 
teem Sally dexcrived in several of the Lon 
aa ge had been offered to bim for 
male by Mra ‘sore. Sirange to say, the 
ornaments once in her possession, the 
extra cdiaary cunning of insanitv seemed 
& hawe deserted her. When taxed 
with ber omduct by her griefstricken 
bowed, she made no attempt to deny it. 
Noe did the remunstrances and even tears 
of ber beartbr-ken parents succeed in 
awakening in ber the slightest sense of 
sikermee ter what in her irresponsible ova- 
datem @ sould be absurd Ww call a crime.’ 
“Weill, there is little more w my. Poor 
Mre ‘eure, when I did go & see her, ex- 
hitet~i mo traces of mental alienation in 
her oamner. Always resticss and impul- 
«ve, oniess | bad been warned to expect 
t. ber eataral excitability would not have 
ciretet wy particular attention. And I 
met tell wou Unat 1 avuided with special care 
the salgects of conversation calculated to 
trum « the feariul paroxysims of excite 
ueoet free which she occasionally suffered. 
“A+te any connection between my ex- 
po renes at Manivere and poor Mrs. (Gore's 
lines, vou can all draw your own cun- 
“aeves I have my own opinion of course, 


' hat ae seme of us are believers in the super- 


nsters!, and some are not, |] prefer keep 
of te mepeelt, undiscassed and unmiti . 
(0 omaree tee affair was never alluded to by 
either Mr. trore or myself, and until today 
I tt» 4 think that I have ever reiated my 
aicowture, as you call it, to more than one 
tue of uaw west intimate friends. There 
2m G6 eo barm now though jo telling it, 
—~emg that Mrs. ‘sore, whose insanity 
rapedivy paseed int) the acule Stage, has 
(oom at font tor several years, and Harry 
haggely warried ts acharming wife. There 
are tee glewtis tow al Manibere, and the 
gwirhe and I i ~wk forward t) our annual for- 
night there as oue of the very pleasantest 
im ver round of visits.” 
——_—_>_ 2: —- -_—_—— 


Our Cabman. 


BY «*HARLES KEET, 





lame, and had tw be very caretully 

worked, or rather, according Binks’ 
wher, not worked at all. My busband 
will mewer drive lired horses, and he and 
the comchmman are so fussy that sometianes 
it wees a If they were determined I 
she veid m4 use Lie carriage at all. 

is mas very disagreeable baving to send 
te the lavery—tables fur a brougham. A 
mete viten came back to say “the car- 
reages were all engaged,” justi when [ had 
~eethimg west particular to do in the 
afletine mi. 

(tue day when this happened I sent out 
iracab, and Simmonds brougit a deli- 
ev »as Hansom. 

It seemed quite new, had proper blinds, 
ore-resta, plated fittings, and soft cushions 
ex&actiy bike aprivate one, but there was 
ite muculer, 99,674, staring me in the tace, 
the regulation tarifl, and the badge on tbe 
_!-,? Osa, sv of course Il was just a coun 
tees Cate. 

The cal seemed alwavs on the stand 
near at house, and | got quite inte a 
heftet of expecting to be driven about by 

“6” 2 wy husband and 1 called the 
driver. 

He vas Gelighttully civil, knew lis way 
sberat town splendidiv, never nade a mis 
te@ees & «club, or a theatre, orany of the 
~peeres, and was always salisfie! with the 
tare given tim. 

He bedatunny habit of always taking 
ewe leet raght off, insted of touching 1, 
when feet in or out of bis veblicle, and this 
mete Ralph and mecall him “our gentile 
aanivecstbinan.”” He was young, and not 
ted > ooking. 

After a while I was able to have the car- 
riage again, and it was only now and then 
that I wanted +09"; but he usually seemed 
on Ube atand when 1 needed him, and re 
minded meof our old «river in Rome, 
whom «<¢ called by his nunber, *-sessante- 
cmqgee,” and who appeared to be outside 
oar doe many bour of the day or night. 

Towards the end of the seas on,uny cousin, 
Clarsece May, came to stay with me and I 
was dreadtully sorry t) find ber leoking 
qume thin and til, and in very bad «pirits. 
Sie cared for nothinys and theugh there 
aere vely dances, beaps of panten parties, 


| AST summer one ot our horses fell 
4 


: afl the engagements that crowd » 20 
od of Juiy, loould imterest ber 
~~ # ed very odd that tustead if having 
ske af ~ sagt “ ith pethe Oriaht berry 
z was the life of every rn She en 
i st» uld and a quiet da:nesel, whew 


large <)> appeared lo be fxed On vancancy 

aod «wiymwe dwelling was appaicnliy in 
. 

<" 7s ae 3. 


aes. 
~*W ahin a fort®ight,’ continued the sis- 


win ber confidence, but he said my t-aduces tor field sports would 


Ralph and I did all we could to cheer ber would newer beip me te get a farm, l-ecause 
to 


CRS 
i! 
: 


| 


country, with an old aunt, 
darling sve m, but who has 
dull ; and a visit > us 
i ly the great pieasure 


li 
Hy 


4 


s@ girl alone, say- 
in tobe a man in the 
I did not at all believe, for 1 
would have told me of a 
j Seis di ly 

The best thing that happened last year 
was the “Fisheries /fetc,’’ anil of course I 
been looking forward to it for weeks. 
pb brought us howe wonderful acoounts 
| ot what wasto be done at it; and even 


Hh 
it 
; 


o—— se = 


+ oe ow 
) FE 


| Is was quite as lovely as we etpected ; it 
| Was the greatea possible fun to see the 
ge nt-oatured wav in which “the Koyalties” 


did all they could w ainuse and help,not to | 


speak of the ridiculous scenes at the pond, 
where we all 
The ¥ lamination, good music, and 

+ lovely dresses, inade it the greatest success 
of the kind l ever remember. 

We bad been at a dinner-party first, and 
of ovarsee tbe crowd was very greai; so at 
about twelve began one of my tiresome 
headaches. Haipl said we inust go home 
at ones, aud as Ciarice had begun to look 
desperately ured, and tw have her “air 
tmastyre” again, | was glad when he took 
ws tethe entrance hall, and went to lovk 
tor the carriage. 

He did net come back for a quarter of an 
hour, aud then said it was nowhere to be 
seo. That stupid Binks must have made 
soure mistake, for we could hear the link 
men shouting for “Mr. Hydecroft’s car- 
riage ~ ail duwn the road. Still no vehicle 


“Do le us have acab,' said 1; ‘I am so 
tired °"" 

Ralph agreed, so we al! went outside and 
he called out diregtly, ‘tow luck y—here's 
“or: Clarice a i jumped ia, and lett 
bie ligiting a cigar, aud preparing to 
follow im another cab. 

I teid my cousin all about “our yenile- 
manly cabinan’’ as we went home, but she 
seemed to pay no attention, and we were 
quickly driven through the gate of our 

_ house in the Addison Road, and pulled up 
atthe sepa. Clarice juimped out first, and 
ran up t& ring the beli. pe 

As I was getting down,! somehow caught 
the frill of my dress overthe step of the 
exh. The jerk nearly threw me down, and 
Isbould at all events have hurt inyself 
against the stone pillar if ‘9 had not 
ino-t cleverly bt me, 

He disentangled my dress, and fliowed 
meupthe steps for his fare. The door 

| opened, and the bright light from within 


fell full upon him. Clarice turned as she | 


to ask me if I were burt, and 
started beck, falling into a chair in the hall 
as she exclaimed, ‘“tood heavens! It is 
Pau! Verrion !” 

“Mee. Hydecroft, | have to beg your par- 
den and give you an explanation.” 

L. scarcely kKnewing what I did, led the 
Say b> the dining-room. My astonishment 
may Ge imagnined when I fairly saw the 
caabean, He had an overcoat with his 
proper badge thereon, itis true, but for the 
rest be was clothed in iiost correct evening 
dress—solitare, white tie, crush hat and all. 
I felt in an agony of curiusily to know what 
he had tw say. 

“You mast bear me, Miss May,” he 
sad, Qrunlv, w Clarice, who was preparing 
te fy opstairs She folded her long cloak 
reund ber, and sat down in the arin-chair 
oppusite me, looking tuost scorntul, while 


_  steod in the middle of the hearthrag | 


and begau— 

“law at really «a cabinan, Mrs Hyde- 
ereft: till a tew months ago | was in the Ist 
Weellenshire Regiment, aul we were 
Stalboned at Pilanechester. My name is Paul 
Verrion, and my uncle, Sir Charles, has 
always been woud tome, aud made me a 
tair allowance. I vuglit to have yot on 
well, bat Tdid net. 1 was fool cnougi to 
get inte all sorts of extravayances,for which 
I eam Offer noexcuse. My uncle paid my 
detas once, but when 1 sorely needed that 
the process should be repeated, he absul ute- 
ly declined te entertain the idea.” 

Here there wasa loud ring, and Ralph 
came in hurriedly, Simmonds holding open 
the dour with a face the expression «ot 
which nearly sent we into peals of Janghter; 
a wes » tragic when be saw we were cm- 
placentiy listening to cabinan’s tales. 

“I say, you Kuow,”’ began Ralph, ip utter 
surprise, “that borse outside! What von 
earth—~ 

Bat I interrupted him with—*Let me in. 

‘trnaiuce Mr. Verrion t> you, dear, nephew 
of Sur Charies Verrion, the celebrated ento- 
melagist, you know.” 

Raipl s face of bewilderinent was charm- 
ing. ( course, he bad to come and shake 
hands, tut be could not help staring at the 
badge dangling trun Paul's coat all the 
time. 

“Very much pleased, I'in sure,’ 
“bat I dunt understand ‘ee 

“Ne. dear,” said 1, --we are just baving it 
éxplained;” and **99"’ resuimed— 

“I was telling Mrs. Hydecroft what a for! 
I've been, sir, and huw | got into debt and 


be said: 





inin t keep within wiv income, and how Sir 
(haries refused ty hbeip me with a farthing 
ttarmierd isn j lit boOUuUse. a 

mubeoredd 190 wat i alie pt lo See lilins agrals 
[I ed paid wav debts and found out how 
earn wv livingand liveon what I earned. 

Thm secased aard lines. How was I to earn 
au vibing*? lL knew nothing outsikie uy 


profession, and not wiuch of tuat, I fear. I 
,; always bouged to be a lariver, bul my uocie 


began 
, for Clarice lives | 


ed for toys and things. | 


only uke 4 «2 cower tor hile amusement, 

| P spent « erected might at my reuse after 
that intertee«. but at lat I made up mv 
mind te sil amy Oemmission, and all wy 
odes and «mix, pay my debts, and try and 
get 4 place as a clerk in London. 1 begun 
as won 2 I oreid, but the day I took ann 
to see my Gal and berse with a view & pur- 
chase it, the theeugbt struck me that I my! 4 
keep merself afhant, fora time at least, by 
retaining K& and teooming this,’’ and Paul 
touched Lz Me ige. 

“What a2 gored ideal” said I. 

“By Jowel” ejaculated Ralph. 

Clarice a perfectly still. 

“[ come ap te town, drove up—the purt. 
nantes imaade my cal contained ali my 
remaining geeds—paid my debis—which 

were met = wery beavy, after alil—took 
| Wok out « liewmse, pasted up the tariff, stuck 
}on my tudor, took a room in aimews in 
South Keusimgten, and there I have been 
for more tham three months. I have learned 
a good deal oa the whole, and seen a vast 
amount *< bussanm nature.” 

“Bat bew d6 rou Know your way about 
so well?” meqguared I. 

“[ beagh: = Gir-t-ruie mapand a directory, 
and ewery might I worked as bard asif I 
were cumcmimg for an exain., learning up 
the streets amd giving myself papers: ‘Find 
the mearest way from Euston Square to 
Elvastoe Place, or trom the Albert Hall to 
Bedtoerd Rew: where is Garrick Street, and 
Hans Place? bow shall I get from Belsize 
Road te Sheame Square, and from the Har- 
row Kowd t Ceran Street?’—that was the 
sort of grimd I did. 

“The propde I lodge with are guod crea- 
tures, @lied wath gratitude because by «a 
lucky chamce I saved one of their children 
from betmg ran over. 

tether is a cabman, and we have 

often o~mpared notes and talked over our 

-‘ares” He bas given me many useful 
bints. 

“I kmow where are the best places tv 
‘crawl om. amd which are good sheiters. I 
always get masculine fares when I can: 

_ ladies are gemerally so stingy, and have ne 
idea of time, l.cality, or distance. 

“It am axfally bard life, even in thx 
Summer weather. One gets to hate the 
Streets~. Wig 2 must be in winter | 
shudder to thimk.” 

“I hepe by the winter vou will cease to be 
a cabuxem,” teauarked [. “But how is it 
you are im that cestume? It is not your 
custom: t dress for dinner every evening. 
I Pr eras ere” = 

“Been +a ‘sarry, with boiled wmutten 
and Crimmomumgs?” suggested Ralph. 

Paul laaghed. “No,” he said; “my uncle 
made m give him my address, and the 
other ey I ted a nete from an old cousin 
of bis and mine, asking me to dine with 
ber tenight. I thought it would bea pleas 
ant change, «» I put up the cab at the near- 
est pobiic-beuwse and went into civilization 
ag: As FT came out I remembered the 
Sete, amd theaght I would try if I could 
pick ep a Gere itbere. I was successful you 
sere? . 

“Hee yom earned anything?” asked 
Ral pe. 

“Yes, Indeed.” was the reply, “from ten 
te ffteem Geliarsa week ; but of course,that 
is becamme the cab In iny own, and a tidy 
ene. The pet tellows who hire them don’t 
clear more tham athird of that. The first 
time I was frec tren debt, and possessed a 
rouple ef deilars, Iwent to Verrion Court 
and shewed thea. to my uncle, He took 
imy word Soc Mt tisat they were lairly earned, 
for | have w¢ weld him what! do fur my 
Living Amd mew, Miss May,” be added, 
turning & (“Larsoe. 

She ose imam ber chair and said,coldly— 

“All this gawes meno clue to the reason 
of Your Sramer trealuvent of me, and your 

j tong stlemee. I hate mysteries.” © 

“Clarece, lance ! don't be s» bard,” he 
sid. “FE teid you circumstances compelled 
ine b comes froam seeing you or writing to 
you, for « timee, and implored you to trust 
me for sx seenths Could you not do 
th-et ? az 

“Why owid rou not have told me the 
truth 7 ste imgu red. 

“I old et explain all the wretched 
business ~ lee seid: “aud my uncle exacted 
ir? “a 2 premise that until I was fairiv 
allvat I would wether see vou nor write to 
you. Towly asade it for six months, because 
[ ferventiv boge by that time be will 

omne Tamed. and will help me to a farm 
and them—~ 

Clarice tarped away, and Rz! i. 
puted, saying” y Re!lph inter 

“Come and dine here lo-mmerrow, and we 
can talk ower aflairs better; the horre 


—-— -~2 ow -— y- 


realiv @@ to be left out there so 


_e be departed, and I went upstairs with 
Clarice, d-eply anxious tw bear her acoount 
of “our geutieusanly cabinan.”’ 

She teid use she had been Staying in the 
autume a a place near Verrion Court, 
where Paul «as spending his leave with 
brunele, amd Kh chauced that she saw a 
great dealof his. They fell in love. She 
— 4 ae by the serious illness of 
sef aunt. aed when the old lady parti 
recovered, amd Clarice met Paul ede eer 
becurme *azaged , : 

Mrs. May was bowever,so delicate that her 
niece weaid w¢ allow the engagement to 

~d. In April, when it could 


bres 40 M< 

hare em speken of Panl wrote the 
te ~ ad “ffended her so deeply 
Phe next weerning, bower: r, she iooked 

- ru faster that I could see 6690" 5"" 

han os , borevilveners were tolerabl, 

good, and ~ek6G forward anxiously to 


Lik 2 = est 


© have with my busband. 
: Ralph ou “ered the cabman business 
’ ,is. amd was disposed to think 


, badly of Peal im comsequence, but I poiuted 
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out toat it was very evident be was sure bis | con verse under water ?"’ From that day the czar came more fre. | the ve him the lation of “*Martyr,” 
uncle would svon relent; that there was,| “Yes: but very jew know how it’s done, | quently than ever betore, and being hand- loon bis murder no connection Sith 
moreover, no harw tm the actual trade, or | If you were w stand up face to face with | some and gallant, it was but a siwrt tine 7 ee eae. 
calling, or whatever it was, and that be cer- | anuther man each might burst bimeeif with | before N: je tound herself tenging for | is foul and wicked wurder of the 
tainly bad werked very bard at it. | yelliag without prod the faintest | the visits of the captain. Although nods | youthful aed wosuspeciing monarch 
Dinner-time came, anit with m Mr. Ver- | sound. Now, how do you nk you can | claration was made, yet she was net blind , naturally struck the whole nation with 
rion. Simunryrts conki net help an air of | bear ?" to the captain's devotion & ber. | horror and dismay. 
condescension in announcing bis uame, but “I cannot ” e Matwies, however, saw with alarin their! Noman considered bimeeclf aafe after so 
there really was nothing of the cabman “By lying down. You and mate attachinent to each other, as be | dreadful a vwolation of hospitality ; and 
about his xppearance now. must lie down on your breasts—t inust be | was awareof the fact that the cmr was about | every means were resorteu to whereby to 
Tasked him how it.was he wae always to | on your breasts—head to head, or side by | tv choose a wite from among the inost hand- | testify their detestation of the deed. [lard 
be found near our bouse. and he said be | side, close, and in that position you'll hear | some noblewomen of the ——* .and he | drinking, the then prevailing vice of the 
felt so trien:! cus when he first came to Lon- | one another as easily as you and I can hear | feared that bis acquaintance with Nathalie | people, gave way before the danger attend- 
don that he was yiad to remember bavi each other in this room. would end ignominiously. | Ing * indulgence. 
beard Clarice speak of us, and casily fou “When I first found this out I @to' On the day before the one appointed by No wan would trust himeelf in the un- 


our address in the directery. He liked 
driving me about, he mid, and I have no 
doubt he always hoped he might pilot Clar- 
ice toa, 

After dinner Ralph had « long talk with 
him, and gave him a great deal of sound 
advice. It ended in their going together t 
Verrion Court and making an appeal to Sir 
Charlies. 

He did not yield on the first visit, bat after 
a good deal of Ralph's persuasion agreed 
that Paul should make a trial of a tarmer's 
ute Cor Satay geaees for a year in one of his 
farma, which chanced just then to be vacant. 

If he wurked hard, and made it succeed, 
the old gentioman promised to give him an 
allowance which would enable him to 
marry. After all, Sir Charles was 
tond of his nephew and beir, and 
thought bim fully entitled to one .nore 
chanoe. 


For the remaining fortnight of Clarice’s 
stay,. Pau! still enacted cabman, anu 
amongst the pleasant iemories the voung 
people wi'l have stored up fer the future, 
not the lexst amusing will be those of the 
time “uen * 99" drove us about to concerts, 
garden partis, theatres and shops, 

Clarice bas quite recovered her gvod 
spirits, and I bear now that Paul has his 
land in first-rate condition, and that every- 
thing bas prospered cn his farm, so Ralph 
a expect, before lung, to be bidden to 
the wedding of Our Cabman. 


The Bottom of the Sea. 


BALDWIS. 








BY A. H. 





RECENTLY had a conversation with a 
diver, a person of great intelligence, and 
of long experience in his calling. 

He wld me he was afraid of nothing, and 
he was about the only man that I had ever 
heard say so whom I was willing to be- 
lieve. 

The life of the diver is one of great hardd- 
ship and ex re, as may be supposed 


when I say that he may go downon a win- 


ter’s day and pass hours under water, when 
the air is thick with snow, and when the 
temperature 1s #0 lowthat the deck of the 
vessel on the surface is slippery with ice. 

It it such a laborious life, for there is a 


time, 
we came & her, and both laid down, as 
1 said— 


agree: ; 


the forehold ?’ 
* he answered, rigtt off. 
! & you can hear me ?' said 1. 

“*Ay,” he answered, ‘wondertuliy in;’ 
and with that he laughed, and so did I, and 
we bath heard each other's laugh just as we 
heard each otbher’s words.” 

“How down were you at the time?’ 

“In about elevey fathotns.”’ 

“Have vou ever beer down to a very old 
wreck ?” 

“No, sir; but I remember once going 
down after a fisherinan’s trawl and findin 
myself close to a wreck that 1 should think, 
for the shape of her, tmust have been a 
bundred years old, anid therefore have lain 
there all thattime. I could — dimly 
make out the green ribs and the timbers 
covered with 
don’t know what else.” 

“And all the wealth that lies at the 
bottom of the sea—the ingots, doubloons, 
pieces of eight, the cases of minted money, 
and the !ike—bave you ever caine across a 
little of it 7” 

He laughed and answered— 

“No; but I've sometimes had the job 
xiven me of recovering money out of 
sunken ships. A case bappened the other 
day. 


“4 vessel bomneward beurMl foundered 





| in shailow water. 


' 
' 
; 
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The captain and his wife 
had been married just before they came 
away frou: New Zealand, and the lady had 


a bag containing money and jewels in all of « 


a value af about twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

“J went down to look for this bag. I 
groped about, but never seemed to come 
across the right cabin. 

“I came up fora planof the sbip’s in- 


terior and thoroughly studied it; the cap- 


: tain’s cabin was pointed oul tw me, and I 


great deal of very herd work to be done in | 


cargoes and sling- 


breaking out subme 
ut chiefly is ita per- 


ing Leavy articles. 
ilous life, 

It needs but a very little accident to 
leave the diver dependent upon the minute 
and a half vt air be bas in bis dress and 
helmet ; and if be cannot belp biuweelf in 
that time he is a dead man. 

Se numerous, indeed, are the risks, so 
horribly quick is death when it happens, 
that itis not « little wondertul that men 
can be foun: wiiling to earn five pounds a 


nee wees 


week whenevera job is given theum—and | 


this is not very ofteun—by hazirding their 
lives in deep water amid the j 
lacerativg and wounding protuberances of 
wrecked — 

Asmy friend truly remarked t> me, 
“Divers don’t think much of their lives; 
they take what cumes, and are pretty negli- 
gent. I went out once,” he continued, 
“in asmack. None of the men knew any- 
thing about the operations of puin 
diving. I wrote down the signals on a 
piece»! paper, thinking that, with this 'n 
their bands, they couldn’t possibly make a 
mistake, and then went over the side. 
After a bit I wanted a pair of slings, and 
signalled furthem. Themen, who could 
scarcely read, louked at the paper, and get- 
ting confused touk trightand thought I was 
dying, and set to work to drag me w the 
surface. l was in a great i with 
thein for bring me up, though they might 
bave done Worse. 

“The truth is, we never think. Were we 


once t take to considering what cur risks | 


are—bow the least neglect above, the least 
accident below, might make dead men of 
us—why, I daresay there would be a goud 
many who'd knock off. A man wants 
nerves jfor the work, and that never don’t 
allow of thinking.” 


“Can you see unde~ water ?”’ I inquired. 
“Vv seldumn. [ remember years ago 
goi wn to bave a look at the wreck of 


the rfarshire—the vessel Grace Derling 
and ‘ber father pulled to. I dived just ont 
of curiosity, aud saw the old booker plain 
enough. 

“Off that saine coast I’ve been down in 
wa_er so bright that I’ve stood among weeds 
as tall as this room, a beautiful rden ol 
them, and watcbed ‘em with delight, almost 
to forgetting the job I was down there for ; 
and I saw ail kinds of fish swimming 
about, and appearing quite close throaxh 
the glays in iny helmet, though if I put out 


mvhand to them I tound them .o be 
fathours away.” 

“Suppose «a swe | sid dash a er 
ayainst anything I said 

‘It wouldn’t hurt bim, sir — 
nakes hius so ligit. I bave falien throug 


iauy a yawn and hole in a ship’s decks, fit 
to break a misn’s neck and back, vou might 
think, for the depth of it, but have gone 


down very soltly, and come up agaiu just | 


| quered ky a modes girl, 


’ 


85 quietly.’ 





ruins, | 


ng and 


was told that the bag hung ona peg beri lc: 
the door. I heard at this time that there 
was a talk that the bag had been st-len by 
another diver, and this inade ne the more 
anxious, if poasible to find it. 

“Well, I went down again, and after a 
bit felt my way to the cabin I wanted, aul 
put wy hand up to the peg, but there was 
no bag hanging on it. 

+ ‘Then,’ thought 1, ‘perhaps it fell to the 
deck when the ship went down,” and so I 
stooped and groped, and preseutly, sure 
enough, I touched it. It was locked, and 
when I came up, and the people saw the 
bag in my band, they cheered heartily 


ever the proof of the suspected diver’s | 


honectr.”’ 





The Mai 


BY E. 0. BLACK BURNE. 
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den and the Czar. 








fFVUE father of Peter the Great, Alexis 
Michaelowitz, was one of the must pe 
ular czars Kusssia ever had, and he 
would have been one of the greatest if his 
brilliant son bad not eclipsed him, 
Like many other crowned heads we have 


' read about, Alexis was wont to dress in a 


plain civilian'’s garb or a common soldier's 
unilorm, and tove among bis subjects, 


' thus finding out their likes and dislikes, 


their wiengs anu grievances; aud very tre- 
quently the monarch’s wkasea were the re- 


| sult of the private's experiences among the 


| people. 


— 


Not far frou: Moscow lived a poor noble- 
man pawed Matwies, who often received 
visits frown the czar ip his various disguises, 
Although Matwies recognized the czar every 


' time, he was always careful to treat him ac 


' 


' asked, after she had closed the dvor. 


cording to his disguise, so that the other 
members of his family were entirely igno- 
rant as the real character of the visitor. 

One day the czar visited Matwies dressed 
as acaptain of the “guards.” While con- 
versing together, a young lady entered the 
room where they were, but immediate! ; 
retreated when sbe found it occupied. 
Alexis saw enough of ber to notice that she 
was beautiful. 

“Who is this young lady, Matwies?”’ = 
never saw ber here before.” 

“That is Nathalie Narajchkin, a distant 
relative from the country. She is poor, but 
amiable, aud isan apt pupil. I have adopted 
ber in ny family, and love her asiny own.” 

“Well,” answered the czar, “take good 
care of her and teach her well, and I will 
find her a husband and give her « wedding 


9+" 


present. Does she Know te 

“She does not, sire. Sile-never goes vut. 
= never saw vu 

troduce 6 Mas [ apa lt 

i do not let ber k who I an 

At linner the czar ane Natba 
fund her a very intelligent and high!) 
teresting maiden, so uiueh so, indeed, tuat 
he fell desperately in iove with ber, and 


the great Czar of all the Russias was ou- 


‘Jim, are there inany more casks left in | 


barnacies and weed, and I | 





the czar tor the choice of bis czarina, be 
once more came to Matwies as captain. 


morrow I shall make a choice froin the 
ladies of the Kremlin as to who shall share 
| my throne with me. I desire Nathalie to 
be present and choose for bersel! a husbaud 
a among my courtiers, and whoever the 
| nate man shall be, I will rapidi 
| unote him. ”* , 
“Your will shall 
answered Matwies, 
“Well, then, remember that tor twenty- 
four more hours I aw the ‘captain’ to 
| Nathalie.”’ 
On the evening of the long-expected da 
| the entire city was illuminated, aud the pal- 
| ace, the Kremlin, was gorgeously deourated, 
while the bril!iant lights threw their beams 
far across its surroundings; inside all was 
| gaiety, but with the handsomely attired 
| ladies there wus a general feeling of anxiety. 
Who would be the happy one? They all 
rivalled each other in the splendor of dress 
| and sweetness of manners, 


One, however, 
| was more confident of success 





be obeyed, sire," 


than all 
others, and that was tiie handsome but 
| haughty Elizxbeth, who was considered to 
| be the belle of Moscow. . 


As ihe czar bad been wont to ningle with | 
| these ladies occasionally in various inoogni- | 


| tos, while one of his courtiers was represent- 
| ing bir, none of the ladies knew whether 
the czar was present or not. Added to thi» 
the gentlemen were all masked. Conse- 
quently the ladies were very anxious for 
time to approach when the czar should 
counnand the tasks to be Jifted. 
| A lomg way back in a corner, with Mat- 
| Wies, mat the humble Nathalie, with a plain 
dress, and nota single diaimond to adorn 
her beauty. 


She thoroughly enjoyed what was to her | 


so novel ascene. Suddenly she recognized 
among the inasks ber lover, by his captain's 
uniforin, As svon as the captain's wander- 
ing eyes bad founda what they looked for 
half hid in a corner he caine t© her. She 
asked him whether or no the czar bad made 
his choice yet. 

“No, not yet,"’ auswered the captain. 
“But oome wih meand I will bring you 
nearer to the monarch, and who knows but 
what he may choose you when he sees 
you.”’ 

“Oh, no!’ said Nathalie, “I do not desire 
acrown; and how can I compete with so 
much beauty? Morvover,’’ she added, look- 
ing archly at his eyesas they shone through 
his mask, “I am Lappy enough now,”’ 

“You are very modest, Nathalie. Ke- 
member you may add to the happiness of 
your czar.” 

*] do not desire to bea czarina. Please, 
do net insist any longer,’ she answered, 
rather reproachfully. : 

Alexis saw that the only woman he cared 
for, loved biin also, 

(roing a few steps away from her, he oom- 
mands -—“LiIR your masks!" 

A deep silence pervaded the room, and 
every eye rested on the czar. The ladies 
trembled with fear aud expectation, while 
the nublemen were curiously waiting to see 
w whom the honor should tall. 


“Matwies,” be said, “you know that to- 


} 


} 
| 





— —_—- cia ee 


— 


| Testament was written, 


The czar took his crown, and placing it on | 


the head of the inodest Nathalie, said:— 

“Noblemen, see your czarina!”’ 

The masked yentieinan with whom the 
haughty Elizabeth had been promenading, 
and whow she telt sure to be the czar, was 
the ovurt jester! 


—- €— —.-— 
THe DrRinkina or HKALTHS.—The 
custom of piedyzing in drinking is said to 
bave had its origin in the 
Edward, King of the West Saxons, com- 
monly sty'ed the **Martyr.”’ 
Acoording to some historians, Edward 
had oniy reached the twelfth year of his 
age when be was crowned at Kingston- 


guarded posture of drinking without sume 
security from the much-dreaded stroke of 


treachery. 

Hence, as we learn from Williain of 
Malmesbury, each man required the pro- 
tection of his neighbor belore he weuld 


venture, in society, to lilt to bis lips the 
much-prized “wassail bow! ;"" and hence 
also originated the familiar expression of 
“pledging,” yet retained in cowmon usage, 
when one triend the compliment to 
another of desiring bin frst to partake of 
social glass. 

It is iuteresting t note that another 
curious custom, evidently derived from the 
sane ancient origin, still survives in cer- 
tain places in connection with the passing 
ofthe “loving-cup.”” Each person as he 
drinks from it does so standing, the one on 
each side of him standing at the same time, 
as if in rewliness to shivid him from any 
sudden attack. 

- ———_ © —— 

LANGUAGES OF THK Wor.Lv.—It is said 
that the natioas of the eurth speak about 
ninety different dialects, But these dialects 
can be traced to a much sinaller number of 
languages, All these languages are divided 
inte three classes, namely, the Indu-Cer- 
manic, which embraces the classical jan- 
guages and these uf modern Europe; the 
Sanecrit, which embraces «lil the various 
languages of India; and the Semitic, which 
embraces the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, 
Arabic, ete. Tne Hebrew, Latin and Greek 
are no! living languages. The He- 
brew is written from right to left, ami what 
in the English language would be the end 
of the book is in Hebrew the beginning of 
i. The Latin and (ireek languages are 
written from lett right in the same way 
as the English. The Latin alphabet is the 
saine a8 the English, or to speak more oor- 
realy, the Latin «alphabet is used for writing 
the modern lancun,es, except the German 
and madern Grreek. The wuodern tireek 
language is writen in the sane alphabet 
that the ancient (ireek was written in anu 
the substance of it baa, with the exception 
of the introduction of seine Turkish and 
other modern words, undergone but little 
change sinos the time of Xenophon and 
Demosthenes. However, if the substance 
ofthe language has undergone but little 
change, it is ofberwise with the forin of it. 

In modern Greek tie verbs are conjugated 
aud the neuns declined in a imenner quite 
different from what they were in ancient 
Greek. Heneoe, « perms kuowing ouly the 
ancient language couid not read a book 
Written In tadern (ireek, though he might 
know the meaning uo! tie words when taken 
“es: 

he Hebrew is the oldest and must povtic 
of the ancient languages ; the Latin is the 
nest Copious and sonmorcus; and the Greek 
is the inmost expressive and sublime. All 
the Olid Testunent was written in the 
Hebrew language, Gut was translated into 
trreek by seveuty skilled interpreters. 
Some of the New Testunent was written 
in Syro-Chaldaic, sone of itin Greek, and 
some itin Latin. The Syro-Chaldaic, in 
which, as we have saul, some of the New 
wie «4 derivative 
from the old Hebre« aud at the time it was 


 Spokeu was actually called the Hebrew lan- 


murder of | 


| Chinese is the mest dificult ; 


upon-Thames by the celebrated Archbishop | 


Dunstan. This prelate had warinly espoused 
in cause in opposition to Queen Elfrida, his 
step-mmother, whose ainbition prompted her 
to strive for the succession of bis half and 
younger brother Etbelred. 

Edward lived for vears after his assession, 
bis reign being twarked by nv event of me- 


| portance. His death alone was wemoratle 


and tragical. 

He was hunting one day im Dorsetshire, 
on the 18th of March, 978, when, being led 
by the chase aear (urle Castle, where 
Elfrida resided, he took the opportunity of 

ying her a visit, unattended by any ot 
Pie retinue ; and he thereby presented ber 
with the very opportunity tor which sue 
bad so long wished. 

After he had remounted his horse, he de- 
sired swne liquor to be brought to bite ; 
and while he was bolding the cupin his 
band, a servant of Elfrida approached hii, 
and gave him « stab bebind. 

The princes, finding himself wounded, put 


spurs to his herse: Dut Deco tmilig fart 
mom the ome onl 6 fe ir ns 6the sacl 
ana tits tk y 
= iragge a ad " re 
expired. Beiny tra 
j Wars ou } 1s rivals 
terred. 


The youth aud innocence of this prince, 


togetber with his tragical death, Legul such 


| compassion for him among the people that 


| and energe: te. 


pounds of t 
. 


but then it was far from being iden- 
th with the language of Moses and Aaroa 
and Jusoe, The viii Hobrew seemed to 
have received a check from the Babylonian 
captivity, fromm which % never recovered ; 
but there i reason le think it did not in the 
Syro-Chaldaic form differ frou the old 
tongue a8 inuch asthe modern Greek differs 
from the ancient langusze in which Dem- 
Osthenes thundered tis philippies agains 
the wily enewiy of tis country. To regard 
to tmmaern languages, it is sand that the 
the Italian 
the iret ewtt; the Spanish the mest porn 
pous ; the French the most polite and pas- 
Sonate > and the Fuwlish the most copious 
In the Knylish language 
the serentifc Lerman are weost derived from 
the tsreek; the termmofart fromthe French, 
Latin, and Italian. 
Marvetous Restoration 

The cures which: ate being made by Dra. 
Starkey & Palen, 10 Cnrard St., Philadel- 
bia, in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
fronebitie, Kheumatiaon and all chronic 
diseases, by teeir Compound Oxvyen Treat- 
tuent, are tiedleed tuarvelous, If you are a 
sullerer from any disease whieh your phy- 
sician has talled to cure, write for informa 


gu 


tow about Ub.s trestisent, and it will be 
prowiplly sent without charge. 
bi oo ae — 
CHarceart.—In parts of Michigan, there 
are charom!l works which consume 40.000 
cords of weod per annutn. The smoke 
from this was forinerlvy wasted, out mow 
'~ nanufactured into chemicals on ‘ 4 
wh bY ee@tse [ams papuriher,f 
ro. | tua 6=% t 
as 
” 
sb 
ha ec 


oes 12.000 pound 


is {ff @igublbei and twenty 


at. 


at) Cail 
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“THE CREAKING DOOR. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 





JHERE was once upon a time a beautiful 
ase, in which lived a king and 
aqueen. Tho king wasa brave,happy, 
spirited man, whe always liked everybody, 
and whom everybody liked; the queen 
was very good and beautiful, but had some- 
thing sad about her face. At first people 
thought mt was beeause they had no 
chiliren, but after a littte boy was born to 
them, she looked as sad as ever, The fact 
was that ber hearing was much quicker 
than other people'’s—sie heerd the un- 
hatched chickens moving in their shells, 
and the beating of every one’s heart in the 
room with her, and the or of the 
church clock at the other end of the town. 
And this gave hor a sorrowful look, because 
she could net help listening to things which 
no one else could hear. 

The little prince was a most delightful 
little boy, with bigh spirita, just like his 
father, atraid of nothing,anda great favorite 
with everybody. He was called” Prince 
Sunflower, because his hair was golden and 
his face as cheerful as the sun. It was a 
great treatts all the old women in the 
town when he went out riding on his white 
pony, in bis green velvet suit, which the 
queen had embroidered tor tim; only she 
was so dreadfully afraid something would 
happen to him that she had it-quilted and 
wadded all through, and it made him se 
het, that if he had not been very good boy 
indeed, he certainly would not have goue 
on wearing it. His mother would have 
liked the doctor vw taste everything the 
prince had for his meals, but the king 
laughed at her s., that this was given up. 

Well, one day they were ali sitting b- 
yether alter dinner; the queen was ein- 
breidering a banner for the Knights of tne 
Round Table of that country, in’ the most 
beautiful red and blue siiks, some of which 
lav ina golden basket at ber feet; the king 
was half asleep in his arm-chair, with bis 
frvortte fatoon on his” wrist, and Prince 
Sunfl-wer was putting the feathers on tw 
the tips of sue new arrows- he always 
liked doing things for hinmell, but dtd not 
generally de them very well—when sud- 
dently the door croaked, it was standing 
ajar, the afternoon being rather sultry. The 
queen turned very pale and dropped her 
embroiderv-needie, The king, who had 
been wading, geve ashort start and woke 
up. Prince Suntiower called out in de- 
light, as a neost beautiful little: white kitten 
eutered the room, so softly, so prettily, you 
would have suid it Was «a nurse coming 
Inte the room where some one was very ill. 

“Cone along, puss, puss, puss, Ob! you 
little beauty ; come and say how d'yedo to 
me,” exclaimed the prince, stretching*out 
his hand. The littie kitty bounded to the 
other end of the room, but let herself be 
caught, and the bov hugyed and stroked 
her with the greatest delight, 

“Ol, Raymond, for pity’s sake, don’t let 
hin touch wt! Take it away,’’ exclaimea 
the queen, whe looked as frightened as if 
she had seen a ghost, 

“What, Rosalind,’ said the king, coming 
up and putting bis bands on her shoulders, 
and giving her a kiss, “you're not afraid of 
a little pussy-cat. Come, come, I promise 
you it sha’n’t hurt the child. See how 
geutie itis; and look how pleased Le is 
with i, Far imeore pleased than he was with 
the golden rocking-horse we brought bim 
frown the Isies of Hesperus a few days ago, 
You couldn't have the heart tospoil the little 
man'stun. It does iny heart good to see 
him laugh, Well done, pussy !’’ as the cat 
jumped over Sunflower’s hands,and played 
all sorts of pretty tricks with everything in 
the room, except the queen's embroidery 
silks, whier, curiously enough, it would 
net jump at, even when they were held 
out lo it. 

“Ou, Raymond! dida't you Lear the door 
creak?” 

“H'im—I don’t feel sure. 
I was dozing. But why shouldn't it vreak 
if it likes? If it creaks witha little pussay- 
ext like that, what must it do with a great 
clumsy feliow like me?” 

“Oh, Raymond, whenever you come into 
the room, the creak of that door is perfect 
music, Itsays, ‘sone one you love better 
than all the world will be here directly;’ 
but just now it told me an enemy and a 
tiuscauief maker was coming into the room,”’ 

The king laughed at her, not unkindly, 
but be thought be must take her to the sea 
the very first fortuight he could spare. 

“Dll tell you what,” said she, ‘that little 
eu, white as it is, bas three biack hairs on 
the top of its bead.’ 

* ell, and if it hows?" safd the king. 

“Well, that will be asign to you that 1 
have s-ken the truth.” 

“We'll soon see about that,” said fie, and 
he woved towards the other window, where 
Suuftlower and the cat were at play to- 
gether.” 

“Sunflower, give the kitten to ine, 
his father. 

“Oh no, papa; I can't,’ said the boy, hug; 
ging tis play-fellew ure closely. 

“Sunflower: do you bear?” said the king, 
very muci 


I rather think 


"* said 


looking lispleased, 


“l cant,” again sa Lhe boy “TT want t 
nave sii for wav ver Very wo Hie t 
treuted towards tbe Window, Which woked 
on a bailocony. 

rhe king followed hii. ‘“jive bim to 


me, Sun flower,.”’ 

The little prince was going to say “1 
can’t,’ forthe third tine, when the king 
put fis hand on bis wrist, tetending to force 


lias We epee ls baud, 





Suddeuly the kitten 


bounded outof bis arma, out of the win- 
dow, on to the balovny, up one of the cur- 
jous old flying buttresses which forined 
part of the pa where it sat behind a 
gargoyle, looking triumphantly down upon 
them. This would not have matte 80 
much, only the king and queen were seized 
with horror when they beheld the young 
prince also dart out on Ww the cony, 
scrainble up among the old carvings and 
ornaments of the buttress, and go climbing 
about from one of the roof to the other, 
wherever the w kitten chose to lead the 
way. 

he father and mother, terrified beyond 
words, ealled the servants together and ran 
down to the court-yard. There they watched 
the whole thing—the kitten leaping aboat 
from narrow ledges, down steep wall 
scrambling aleng the ridges of roofs, and- 
performing more wonders than the most 
skilful rope-<dancer, and pour Sunflower 
trying vainly to follow it. It was no good 
their calling; he seemed asif he could not 
pay any attention to them. At last some 
one called out, “Shoot it.’ This was rather 
dangerous, work, for they were so afraid of 
hurting Sunflower by mistake, but the 
chief yeoursn of the guard, who bad never 
inissed anything yet, drew his bow, and 
took aim straight at the kitten. It was all 
of no use, the kitten darted down one of the 
chimneys, and was seen no more, and the 
arrow just grazed poor Sunflower's right 
temple, and mate it bleed a good deal, 

“Stay quite still where you are,’’ said the 
king severely. Sunflower oheyed, Even 
from that distance they could see he was 
crying. Twenty servants ran off in wrong 
directions for a ladder, and one of the sta- 
ble-boys, whem nobody had ever thought 
much of before, had brought one, and was 
hall-way up betore the “thers had had tiie 
to yet their wits together, and tuke off their 
livery coats. He brought Suuflower down, 
very soety, a geod deal scratchod, and so 
wildy and bewildered that the doctor said 
he must gote bed directly, and on no ac- 
count be agitated or excited. When the 
king went to talk to bim about it the next 
morning, be turned so pale directly the 
subject was mentioned, that the king could 
only say, “Well, ny boy, I hope you’ve 
had a lesson which you will never forget, 
about minding what's said to you. rill 
you try now, and remember always to do 
as you're bid?” 

“Yes, father, I'll try,’’ said Sunflower. 

The only diflerence was that the next 
time the bios went out hunting, as the 
head-groom: was holding his stirrup, and 
the lord chausberlain and the lord high- 
treasurer were standing beside him, with 
their hats off (as Uhoy always did), the king 
said to the head-groom—Fetlock, what's 
the name of the lad who sv helped with the 
ladder the day before yesterday?”’ 

“Pastern,”’ said the bead-groom, turning 
tothe next best groom but one, ‘what do 
they call the chap as brings up the buckets 
and works the pump?” 

“Don't know,” said Pastern, pulling his 
own bair. ‘*Wealwayecalis him ‘Daddy 
Long Legs !' but I reckon be’ve go another 
name,” 

All this while the king pretended to be 
talking to the iord high treasurer about the 
depreciation of a paper currency. 

“Can't tell bis majesty such a rum kind 
ot name as that,” said Fetluck, rubbing his 
eyebrows. 

“Well, then, say Peter Perkins,’ said 
Pastern,we haven't e're another Perkins in 
the yarji, as I knows on; though I'd an 
uncle once as were called Peter, and an 
aunt as went by the name of Perkins,”’ 

“I understand,” said the king, with a 
dignihed Dend of the head to the lord treas- 
urer. “A floating balance of some ten or 
fifteen tmillions, About that, taking one 
year with another.” 

“Yes, your majesty; taking one year 
with another,’ said the lord treasurer, 
whose feet were beginning to get very 
oold. 

“Peter Perkins is the lad’s name, please 
your majesty,’ said the head grootn. 

‘Tell him t come here, then,’’ said the 
king. ‘Gentlemen, I won't detain you.” 

Peter Perkins came in aminute. His real 
nawe was something quite different, but as 
Fetilock bad told bin he was to answer to 
the name of Peter, he only bewed when 
the king told him he understood that was 
his name. 

“[ was very much pleased wits your 
conduct the other day,"’ said the king— 
“very much pleased, indeed. And now, 
Peter, is there anything I can do for you ?”’ 

“Thank your uajesty kindly; but I 
don't know as bow there be,"’ said Peter; 
and the king thought he bad selduim seen 
such a stupid-looking fellow. 

“Are you guile sure 2" be added. 

Peter rubved his eyes sleepily, and then 
saii—*Not as I knows on, un'tess I might 
have my day out, Sir, once a month, at the 
fullineon, sir, Thatis, if it please your 
inajesty."” 

“Why,of course you may,” said the king. 
“T’ll give orders about it. And inind, iny 
good fellow, if there's ever auythiag elss 
can do for you, vou'll let ine kKunow.”’ 

“But the full moon! It's an odd faney,”’ 
thought the king t+ biiuself, as he mounted 
his norse and rode away. “If he had 
Saturdays out, or Sundays out, or a tort. 
night at Midsummer, should have thought 


nothing of it. _Butthe lull mnmou! A very 

odd taney, indeed.” a 
Now pobody would believe the trouble 

sll the other men in lie sla Dies tnade about 


this holiday of poor Peter's. It 
nouunveniont day in 
month Either the horses had to be singed 
or exercised, or one of the other men 
knocked up just that very day,and Fetlock 
wud Pastern never let hin go with «a very 
It be had not been so very 


was aliways 


Line tri«nst the whole 


primed pe riacte, 


stupil, (bey wellld Lave got sumetbing out | 








of bim, about whv and where he wanted to 
go, but he would not takeany of their 
hints and onty muttered mpily about 
“T’owd woman at home,’ w they arked 
him. Bat whenever be caine back there 
was suret> be something a little different 
about him—something in his eyes whioh 
looked lesa stu than they generally did. 
Onee he came k looking very ill, and 
walking laine; at athertimes he would look 
as if he had quite enjeyed himself, which 
inade the others very jealous. And what 
was more surprising still, be was always 
whistling new tunes—tunes that none of 
the others had ever beard, and where he 
picked them up no one could possibly 
guess. At last, after several montis were 
over, Fetlock and Pastern agreed they 
could stand it no longer, and they would 
find out what became of hitn. So the next 
full moon, after the men had had their 
suppers and gone to bed, it was agreed that 
Fetiock should sit up and watch what Peter 
Perkins was about. Sohe got behind the 
water butt, and watched till the invon was 
up. Presently he heard the stable dour 
open and sbut, and saw Peter going off 
without any bundle or bag, not even a 
walking-stick, but sauntering along as if ne 
were only going for a quarter of an heur’s 
walk. What was his astonishinent when he 
heard a little squeak voive saying— 
‘Time’s op, are vou ready? it is growin 
late’; and the litthe white kitten sneake 
out of a hole, and trotted along in front of 
Peter. 

‘“Goou!l’ said Peter, “and mind your 
own business.””. The kitten trotted on in 
the moonlight, and Peter followed it, 
whistling atune as usual, 

“Charlies Wain is beforehand with us to- 
night,’’ said he, as if speaking io bitmeelf, 
“But he’s alwavs before his time, though 
he drives so crooked.” 

Presently they came to a wide, simooth 
river, which ran gurgling on beautifully as 
the moonlight danced on its ripples,and the 
rushes waved in the night breeze. A 
swallow darted close to Peter's ear, and 
whispered,**Quick, quick; another moment 
and you will be too late—quick, quick !” 

A ferry-boat stood on the shore, and 
Peter jumped in, the kitten along with 
hit. : 
‘Take ine; the me, too!"’ cried Fetlock, 
stretching out bis hand. 

The ferryman shook bis head. ‘Where's 
your tare?” said be; and, as he spoke, the 
boat glided off without him. 

Peter never turned his head, but Fetlock 
thought he heard him laugh. He gave one 
jump forward,in hopes to catch hold of the 
stern of the boat, but it was too late, a 
bramble caught his jerkin, ane tore a big 
hole in it; and he went home again, an 
angry, disappointed inan. 

Peter came back two days alterwaris, 
looking just as usual, Fetlock could only 
show his anger by putting on him all the 
hard work he could ; but Peter seeined too 
stupid to notice it; only once,when Pastern 
called out, “Woy, Tom,what ails thy bran- 
new jerkin—darned already?’ and Peter 
said, “Torn against a bramble, warn't it, 
inaster ?”” He looked sv sly, that if Fetlock 
had not been somehow a little afraid of 
him, he would bave given hima sound box 
on the ear. 

Meanwhile, Prince Sunflower was grow- 
ing day by day into a bandsome young 
gentieman, able to go out hunting with his 
lather, but as fond of his mother as ever, 
though she was obliged to let him go rid- 
ing away without ber sometimes,and never 
seemed happy till she saw him safe 
at home again. But one day, a8 they were 
all sitting at supper, while the éirelight 
danced on the wall, and the silver Jauips 
swung to and froin the ceiling, and the yol- 
deu cups and dishes tnkled and glittered 
as they were handed trom one to the other, 
and the King’s great mastiff, Oden, lay 
stretched asleep ou the hearth, the queen 
suddenly turned very pale, and set down 
her gobiet of wine. 

“W hat is it, Rosalind ?”’ said the king. 

“What is the matter, dear mother ?”’ ex- 
claimed the prince. 

“Oh, the duur, the door !’ said she. 

“Why, it was only oiled yesterday, 
the king. 

“Some evil is coming upon our house,”’ 
said she—*the creak of the door tells me so, 
Oh, don’t let it in—don't let it in!’ 

But before the words were out of her 
mouth, the door swung qeatly open, and a 
beautiful boy entered. He was dressed in 
blue velvet, and had long flaxen hai:, and 
a silver harp in bis band, and he siniled so 
beautifully, and vet bad such a modest and 
genile manner, that the nardest heart could 
net have stood out against hii, especially 
when the king noticed that his blue coat 
was wet with the night rain, and his bair 
quite out of curl. 

“I did not Kno-v,” said he, blushing all 
over, and moving towards the door, “1 «lid 
not know I wat coming into the royal pres- 
ence. I will retire. crave his tnajesty's 
pardon, and yours, madain,”’ making a low 
obeisance to the queen. 

As he did so, she noticed how wet be was, 
and pow the drops were running down 
froin bis beautiful hair. She forgot all her 


said 





fears, and only thought to herself how sorry | 


she should have been if « had 
flower, and she put ber hand on his 
shoulder and sali, **But, iy poor bov, you 


are v through. Stand by tne tire acd 
dry burself.”” And s look a napkin 
and wiped the ral rops fro sshou 

lie oked Wor eautiful than I 
standing there in the tirelight; and wher 
the king torced him t take a wiaBs Ol Wine, 
it brought the flush to his eheek which 


made him seem like a different creature, 
“Howean ] thank your pracious Inajes- 

ties eneugh for your kKituliess to a poor 

orphan minstrel bey 2° sad he, with sotne- 


thing very much like tears in his eyes, 


been Sun- | 


“Nothing I can ever do will repay your 
kindness. What can I do?” 

“Sing us something to vour harp,” said 
Sunflower, eagerly. 

And again the door creaked, and the 
queen turned sharply reund to see what it 
was. Butnoone wasthere. . 

“There isa stormy wind up to-night,” 
said the boy, with a littie shiverand a kind 
of frown passing over his tace, as he tuned 
his harp, and prepared to sing. 

At the first verse of the sung -he king and 

ueen tried to rise from their seata, but 
found they coutd not move band or fant; 
at the second, they would have cried for 
help, but the words would not form them- 
selveson their lips; at the third, they saw 
the harper move towards the door, and tell 
Sunflower to follow him. In vain the pa- 
rents gazed speechiessly after him: they 
could net put out a finger to hinder him, or 
utter a word to call him back. Only their 
hearts still were warm beating, 
and the tears stole down their poor cheeks, 
which neither of them had the power to 
wipe away. 

Out into the courtyard, where there was 
now neither rain or wind, but a bright, 
frosty night, went the stranger, still play- 
ing on his harp, while Sunflower tol- 
lowed him, justas he was, witheut his 
hat, or cloak, or dagger. As they 
through the long , the yoemen of 
the guard and the beef-eaters, in their scar- 
let liveries, gave one bound forward at the 
sound of the mnusic, and then they too were 
inotionless and speechless, Even the flame 
of the torches seemed to quiver, and the 
hands of the court-yard clock stood still. 
The horses in the stables pricked up their 
ears, and then stood rooted in their stalls; 
the nen all ran out to see what was going 
on, and then they too stood, bare-headed 
and bare-armed, motionless in the frosty 
air. Sunflower only still followed whereve~ 
the harper led him, as a shadow: follows a 
traveler on asunny morning. But as they 
crossed the court-yard and came to the great 
wate, they had to pass by the well wiwre 
Peter Perkins was drawing water. On and 
on the barper went, playing bis tune, and 
expecting that this man, like everyone else 
in the palace, would yield to it. What was 
his surprise when Peter sprang forth froin 
his corner, seized the barper by the throat, 
hit himabout the head and chest till he 
knocked him down, seized his silver barp, 
and bade him yoy that instant, if he 
wished to escape with his life. The harper 
slunk away, liinping and bespattered with 
inud, through the castle gate. 

Suntlower would have followed, but 
Peter, pointing to the stone threshold, said, 
“Cross that line, prince, at your peril,”” and 
Sunflower stood like a statue, gazing at him 
a8 in a dream. 

Then Peter took the harp, and straiglit- 
way began to play a merry stirring tune. 
And Sunflower woke from his dream, aud 
suddenly said: 

“IT must go in to the king and queen. 
low did 1 get bere ?”’ 

And one by one the stable-men, and the 
horses and dogs, and the high cicck,and the 
beef-eaters, and even the king and queen, 
came to their senses again; and the great 
dog stretched himself on the hearth, and 
the torches quivered in the night air, and 
all was asit had been before. Onlv the 
harp was thereto remind them. But Peter 
flung it upon the fire, where it melted and 
ran away like a silver stream. 

And when the king saw Peter the next 
inorning,he asked him again what he should 
do for him. 

But Peter replied, “Nothing; I -eturn 
your tmajesty inv humble thanks. But I 
would fain have that unlucky metal melted 
into silver pennies and given tothe poor.” 
; And so the king gave orders, and it was 
aone, 

As to Prince Sunflower, he was a little 
Strange for a day or two, but after that 
he went on just as if it had not happened. 
Only the queen looked sadder and 
noere anxious than ever, and she gave 
Peter a portrait of her son and a beautiful 
embroidered pouch, just like one she had 
inmade for Sunflower, all of ber own werk- 
ir. -” 

This made Fetlock and Pastern more 
jealous than ever, and imnore and more de- 
terinined Ww try and tind out where Peter 
went on those full moon nights. They 
consulted together,and Fetlock told Pastern 
how it was that the ferryman had refused 
to take him over because he bad no tare. 

“I have hit it!” exclaimed Pastern, clap- 
ping his hands. “Send the raseal out w- 
morrow for a lung, tiresome errand, and 
when he is ,one, we will look in his purse 
and see what money he keeps there.” 

So the next day Fetloek told Peter to take 
Some young cults to market sn a town about 
ten imiles off, and gave him a great many 
wrong directions about turns he was to take 
aad houses be was to stop at, on pur to 
put him ourand hinder him. And when 
he was fairly started, and the otber men 
were all busy, Pastern and Fetlock went 
towether to the little loft where Peter slept. 

There was nothing there but a straw bed 
and a chair, and a rat-trap, and two or three 
old bottles, and a heap of chaff in one cor- 
her. 

‘We're off the scent bere, I think,’ said 


| Fetlock, laughing. 


“Maybe, but Ithink I know where the 


fox bas run to earth,” said Pastern. pointing 
to a tiny black corner s ng t 
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AN exchange savs: A onearmed negro 
boy in Augusta has saved four pers-ns from 
drowning. This is mathing, however, tor 
Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup has saved thousands 


i frou) Consumption, 
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I am looking back through the days and weeks 
That lic in the shatowy land of yore, 

And a walking spirit stirs and speaks, 
The sperit of dead years gone before. 


Speaks with a murmur of mournful sighs, 
In a voice that carries the sound of tears, 
And, lighting the light of its passionate eyes, 
it opens the shroud of th ouried years. 


The wind is blowing from the wold, 
The starsare shining down on the sea, 
Bet the wind is bleak, and the Hght is cold, 
And ‘tis only of pain they speak to me, 


For the wind once toyed with a silke* tresa 
And the stars once shone ona saintly face ; 
Aad how can a faithful love grow less ? 
Or a wew love take the old love's place ? 


The sea ts swirting upto my feet, 
Singiag its monody, soft and low ; 
But the song of the sea is deadiv aweet, 

For I mind how it slew me years ago. 


We have been parted, I and she. 
With many a hundred miies between, 
And nom she was coming acruss the sca, 
(Ut, the sky was blue and the waves were green!) 


Coming—and yet she never came ! 
Meceting—and yet we met no more ! 
She heard me sot when I cailed her name, 
Though the dead might have heard me on that shore. 


Oh, love, thoagh my eyes but dimly see, 
There is hope in my pathway where I tread, 
That over the sea thou wilt sail to me, 
Ja the day when the sea gives up its dead. 
ee Oe 
BACHELOR AND MAID. 





IT\HE term, ‘‘old maid,”’ is already almost 

anextinct one. The world is beginning 
to realize that many noble women are too 
honest, too brave, and too pure, to use 
marriage asa makeshift. And it is plain 
that there cannot now be in existence more 
thoughtful, more large-hearted, more self- 
sacrificing, more modest, tender and truth- 
ful women than these. 

As society comes to see that a woman is 
as separate an entity, as distinct an individ- 
uality as a man, it will pay less and less 
regard to her accidents, and«more to her- 
self. It will not take it for granted that she 
has had 2a ‘“disappointment’’ at a tender 
age, or buried her youthful lover, or been 
the victim of a ‘‘misunderstanding,’’ if she 
write herselt ‘‘Miss’’ at forty. Nor will it 
audibly wohder why a charming womaa is 
unmarried after twenty-five. I! will ad- 
mireher fur her admirableness, whether 
that has had the certificate of some man’s 
expressed approbation or not. It will per- 
mit her to live her own life. 

In the past, the patience of a single wo- 
man has been too complete and self-sacri- 
ficing. Almost with one accord have they 
consented io efface themsel ves,as the French 
say, gneving the while in silence that mar- 
ried sisters and pre-occupied brothers-in- 
law and gay yvung nieces—alas ! that even 
disappointed parents—were vo ready to ef- 
face them. - 

They have seemed content to live only 
for others. But this virtue of self-sacrifice 
is greatly misunderstood. To deny one’s 
self fora greatend to help the weak, to 
relieve the burdened, that is hervic. But 
only to sew fur the idle, to take steps for 
the inconsiderate, to pamper vanity and 
folly with endless services, to be an unpaid 
upper servant for inappreciative kindred, 
to make one’s self of no account that sel- 
fishness may prosper, this 1s slavish, and 
perpetuates tyranny. 

This degrades and belittles her who min- 
isters, as it inflates and misleads her who is 
ministered unto. By cultivating a little of 
that selfishness which she seesin others, the 
single woman may command respect. She 
should not slight her dress, and put away 
from her the ornaments and graces of lite. 
They are her armor and detence, her argu- 
ment andappeal. For it is tor her to show, 
in her own person, how much more is the 
woman than the wile, and how incontesta- 
ble is her right to a place in the house, in 
society, and in the world. 

In his earlier days the gallant bachelor 
has a’pleasant time of it. He is sought af- 
ter in society ; receives invitations by the 
score ; is popular among men, because, hav- 
ing no home ties, he is always at their dis- 
posal. Matrimony he shuns, and rather 
laughs at; he is fond of ridiculing the poor 
fools who have yielded to teminine fascina- 
tions and burdened themselves with the 
care of wives and households. As he puts 


it, his object in life is to make himself com- | 


tractive woman be meets, and waits upon 
them all with irresistible politeness. Of 
course he is cegnizant of his wonde?ful 
powers of attraction. In bursts of confi- 
dence be will tcli you that Mildred is dy- 
ing for him. but that he is not such a fool 
as to be caught, though the gir) is passable. 
In another burst of confidence he wil) in- 
form you that old Mrs. Money bags is work 
ing with all her mightand main to entrap 
him for her dear little pet, Florry. But he 
is not to be caged ; the pain his indifference 
causes does sot hart him. He thinks it the 
best thing im creation to flirt with a girl 
until the chase becomes t6o hot, and then, 
when she has succumbed to the magic of his 
influence, to suddenly drop her and betake 
himself to other sweets. 

Such is the gallant bechelor in his palmy 
days. By-and-by he grows old and uaat- 
tractive. He ceases to be asked to parties, 
and haughty beauties learn to turn up their 
noses when he supplicates for their ‘tavor. 
He is obliged to make room for the younger 
rivals. People “drop him,’’ and laugh at 
him because he is vain and selfish, and con- 
tinues to hanker after admiration ; they hold 
his little follies up to ndicule ; use him when 
it suits them, and forsake him when it suits 
them. 

Perhaps there is no man more hopelessly 
alone in the worid than the gallant bachelor 
who bas outlived the pleasures of youth 
and turned fifty. The old ties that rendered 
life dear to him snap one by one, and none 
form to take their place. He is a social) fai)- 
ure, and has no ore but himself to blame 
for it. Is his example worth imitating ? 

On the whole, young men would do bet- 
ter to loveand marry, as did their fathers 
before them. 


brains of bold. 


~ Paith is the soul riding at anchor. 
Do all you can to be good, and you'll be 








so 

Violence isthe argument of the wrong 
partr. 

What we do not understand, we do nof 
possess. 

Disputations leave truth in the middléand 
party af both ends. 

Custom may lead a man int) many er- 
rurs, but it jestigies none. 

Do not trust or contend, nor borrow or 
lend, and you'll gain im the end. 

Do not close a letter without reading it, 
not drink water without ereing it. 

To rate without regard, to urge without 
reason, are manifest signs of ignoranc. 

External things are naturally variable, 
but truth and reasen are alwavs the shune. 

Admonitions come with a good grace 
trom him whose life accords with hid teachings. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our 
own desires where reason does nut authorize them. 
All real p-ogress is slow. Sudden jerks 
sive a backward impetas, and but little eventual 
gain. 

Strong character, like- strong muscle, 
comes from activity, from warfare, and not from re- 
treat. 

There is no elevation for humanity with- 
out teil, nome withewt active thought, fecling and 
pur pose. 

A map’s good tortune very often turns 
his head - his Gad fortene 4s often averts the 
his friends. 

To find triends when we have no need of 
we 


head of 


them, and te want thea when have, are both 


alike easy aad common. 

The farthest reach of human knowledge 
is towards the things mearest to the mind of man, the 
depths of his ows conscience. 

It is the bounty of nature that we live, 
but of ph losophy that we live weil: which is, In 
truth, a greater benmedit than life itselt. 

We should never wed an opinion for bet- 
ter or for worse - what we take upon govuu grounds 
we should lay deen epon better. 

It is the influence coming from the inner 
being that gives pan or pleasure, is depressing or 
elevating, refioing or degrading. 

Wherever there is excessive wealth, there 
is also im the train of it excessive poverty; as where 
the san is brightest the shade is deepest. 

The more debased the moral! character, 
the more benembed are the stings of conscience, 
which give to tee pere-minded such cxquisite pain. 


There is in all of us an impediment to 
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ENING POST. 


Femininities. 


“They say ‘Man pruposes,” but I never 
found it so, ** says ome @he bis disconsolate. 
A Boston maiden has hada pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacies mate to order tor ber pet pug. 
Dr. Mary Walker tells a Washington in- 


terviewer that she will wear pants or no_hing. Let 
her alone ! 
Teacher: ‘Now, Lizzie, what is ‘ca 


lumny?""’ Lizzie: ** Onlameay’ ls-—is—when n0- 
body does nothing, aad somebody gues out aad tells 
ou him.** 


An old lady in Rochester, N. Y., the 
other day, was anxiocusty looting for « store where she 
had bought a pair of corsets sume thirty-@ve years 
before, 
- But one temale practhioner has thus far 

en “Advantage of the law fasseq by the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Sdetety admitting woinen to mem- 
bership. 

An Indiand husband has been scalded 
eighty-one times «ith hottea, by his wife, and he 
has now come to the cunclusiod that he is entitled to 
a divorce, 


divorce, a Providence paper suggests that. prizes be 
giveid married couples who live together for a stipu- 
lated term of years. 


A ‘‘ghost’’ which has been trighteninz 
the inhabitants of Meuent Vernon, N. ¥., for some 
time past, was captered a few nights ago, and turns 
out to be a well-known femaic. 


Although 92 years of ace, Mrs. Lacy 
Leach, one of the oldest inhabitants of Penobscot, 
Me., still continues to du ber own housework, and 
declares that she is as smart as ever. 


‘“‘What’s the matter with you?’’ asked 
Jones ot bis friend, whe looked solemn. *‘You look 
as uf you had been disappeoiated in love."’ ‘1 have 
been, ’’ was the amiable reply. ‘*‘I°m married.*’ 


For ariging in her place and controvert-. 
ing statements made by her pastor, refiecting upon 
the integrity of Joh, a c-lored iady in Erooki:n now 
chafes under a magisterial beni of $10 to keep dhe 
peace 


Baby-faced brides have awakened the in- 


probibiting men and eomen trom marrying ‘‘until 
they are twenty-three or twenty-your years of age, ** 
atany rate. 


‘The defense put ia by a man in a New 
York police coert, the other day, arraigned on a 
charge of beating bis wife, was, that she had hidden 
his wooden leg in the cellar so that he could not go 
oui of the house. 


A gentleman of this c:ty, on being asked 
if he liked the German opera at the New York Metro 
politan, replied that he really cowld not tell ; there 
was so much talking in the boxes that he might about 
As well have been anywhere cise. 


A benevolent lady in New York runs a 
home especially for cash giris. She began two years 
ago in a little partor with Gee or six girls, and has 
since so enlarged her work that in the last year she 
entertained and assisted 7.9) children and young 
sales-giris. 


dignation of a Canada paper, which appeals furalaw | 
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| News Notes, 


Massachusetts built only 20 miles of new 
rallway last year. 

A canary, reputed to be 25 yearg old, died 
recently in Conaecticut. 

Florida strawberries are selling in New 
York for 0 cents apiece. 

They are eating third crop apples, wel! 
matured in Cumming. (a. 

The United Stats uses three times as 
much palut as any other cveetry. 

A war on bill ard displays of objec- 
Uonable posters has oprecd ta New York (ity. 

Rails county, Missouri, boasts of a thir. 
feen months’ vid child with three distinct heads. 

Snake skins are now extensively used in 
tif production of purses, diary covers, and the like. 

A Vineyard Haven, Mass, man’s cat 
gdes in the table every night and sleepf on the burse's 
back. 

In Great Britain it is found that one hun- 
dred male dogs go mad as Compan 4 with foeriken fe - 








| male, 


To reduce the number of applications for | 


An eagle that died in Vienna not long 
ago, is said to have been in captivity mot lees than 115 
years. 

In the present Maine Lecislature there are 
38 farmers, 19 merchants, 15 lawyers, and 1) manufac- 
turers. 

A colored resident of Bartow county,Ga.. 
has just had a pair of shoes made for him which are 
13s io size. 

At the present date there are about 130,- 
000 acres of grape vines in California, value at abvut 
$70, 000, GOD 

From a single grapevine in Levy county, 
Florida, one thousand pownds Af grapes were taken 


| this season. 








Boston girl—“Oh, please don’t perambu- 
late so fast. Poor little doggie is so prostrated as to 


be hardly cognizant of his surrvendings.*’ Her es- 
cort—‘‘Oh, don’t worry about your deg. He isn't 
atall tired.** Boston giri-‘"Nuot ured! Look at | 


his pendant tongue, and just see buw he uumention- 
ables.** 


They reproach an aged millionaire with 


yet you put out your ash barrel every day with your 
own hands, to save a few miserable peanies."* **Well, 

I guess you are right: itis hardly the thing for a 
manin my position to do. Hereafter I'li make my 
wife do it." 

Marriage is.not an arbitrary institution. 
It is the physical and moral union of one man anil 
one woman, who thas become one person: and aliin- | 
jury offered to marriage, te ity unity, Its holiness, is | 
a violation wf natural law, 2 senveless§ rebellion 
against the Creatof, a source of miseries and disor- 
ders alihost innumerabic. 


Early marriages are popular at Tennant’s 
Harbor, Me. A girl of 13 was married there Decem- 
ber 6 Most of the girls are married Letween 12 and 
15> vears of age, and itis said to be nuthing uncom- 
mon to find in the same tumlly parents aud from one 
to fout® children drawing «hod moner. The mother 
trots hér babe while she is jet thirteen years of 


age. . 


They were standing at the front gate. 
‘Won't you come iuto the parlor and sita little | 
while, Georgie dear ?"" **N-o, I think nut, ** replied 
George, hesitatingly. ‘‘l wich you would,** the girl 
went on; ‘it's awtally tonesome. Mother has gone 
out, and father is epstairs groaning with rheumatism 
in hislegs. ‘*Both legs 7" asked George. “te both 
‘Then I-ll come in.** 


legs.** 


‘‘The world is tull of deceit,”’ said old 
Mr. Squaggs, ‘‘and women is mostly at the bottom of 
it.*’ ‘I know it,*’ said old Mrs. Squagags: ‘*it is af- 
ter a map gets a wife that he Oegins to practice de- 
ceit. If he hada’ta wite be wouldn't need to say 80 
much about where he speeds his evenings. You are 
pertectly right. It's the women that cause the de- 
ceit.’’ Old Mr, Squagges became very thoughtful. 


In England there are 114,000 school- 
teachers, % per cent. of whom are spinsters. In 
Athens, Greece, the proportion ix quite as great, 
winle the entrance by young women into that occu- 
patio there means almost as certainly a life of single 
biessedness as though they had taken the veil. Ueca- 
sionally it hapbes< that ope marries, but she is ever 





perfect happieets < camely. weariness of the things 
which we possess and a desire fur the things which | 
we bave not. 

To be firm in principle and firm in right- 
doing is very diferent from that petty obstinacy | 





which quibbles ower every dierence of opinion, and 


. insists om every trifemg detail, to the weariness and 
pletely comfortable, and this he manages to | | + , ; 
k rr? “ ev rtu ea 
<>) the other nd rrie be as ie 
: . . , mex we . near 
hiwavys puts it on t Y et t means f L “. eas with ex a He 
‘ . , a & pare. and reason 7” himeecif 
ShUDS lemaic scciety On tive mtrary, be is > 
‘ 4 , uch is i Du Wiedsy ma iMmited * i¢ea 
londof t. Heisthe servant of every at- | eu grew } 





after regaruca@ by her late spinster associates as hav- 


| ing had a weakness in her composition that rendered 
| her unworthy of the profession. 


A female suffrage canvasser caine with a 
petition one day to an utd farmer, and poiltely asked 
him if be would sigu it ie «ye * ous 

sly fora : amd “ asked a : 

" a 

7? % 

A= - + . 
r be ' Z a e 
igi [ 


The prisons in Austria are to be lighted 
with electricity, if experiments now ie progress turn 
out favorabiy. 

A Long Island boy, aged 16, who was Lit 
ten, in November, by a spider, has jest died trom its 
poisonous effects. 

An English doctor asseris that « person 
who can ‘‘wag his cars’ is a seepicious character, and 
cannot be trusted. 

Balloon races are about to be started in 
Paris. The object of the contestauts will be to reach 
a designated point. 

A Berlin physician was fined the other 
day for not keeping himeect{ infurmed ou the modern 
methods of practice. 

For publishing a translation of one of 
Zola’s novels, a Dresden publisher has been seut tu 
prison for one month. 

The latest cut down in pay is in the case 
of the Mayor of Auburn, Me. 
Oto FB per annum. 

From Bridgeton, N. J., there is reported 
the case of a woman who works tor a living, ane cats 
nothing buat mint drops. 

The colored race in the United States is 
estimated at 7,0, 49 strong, and their property hold- 
ings exceeds $100, OO, om. 

Over thirteen bodies are awaiting crema- 
tion in the furnace of the New York Cremation Su- 


who te redaced from 


| clety, at Mt. Olivet, N.@. 


A tramp was arrested the other day at 


his miserly practices. *‘Here you are a wealthy man, | Peekskill, N. Y., and toasts of having been locked 


up as a Vagrant in 1% jails. 


A steamer lately arrived at London, with 
%, 0) carcasses of frozen New Zealand sheep on 
board, all in good condition. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the business of ‘ailding asecciations 
throughout Teonesere is usurious. 

Horse-racing, unknown W any extent in 
Mc xico, afew yearsagu is sald to be gradually sup- 
planting the bull Aight in that country. 

A three-year-old hog that is eight feet 
long, and weighs 1996 pounds, is among the exhitvits 
of California at the New Oricans bt porition. 

The editors, type setiers, book keepers, 
cvlored or- 


ned men. 


collectors and agents of the Freeman, th 
gan published in New York 


are aller 


London is now one of the quietest cities in 
the world, in comsequence of the prevalence of wood 
or asphalt pavement in all the chief thorveghfares. 


A Georgia jury has been out two weeks 
without agrecing upon « verdict in the case of a man 
charged with peddling spectactes witinv-wt a license. 


A conscientious ex horse car conductor 
in Jersey City has seut the company Gfty dollars, 
the amount of ‘‘knocB duwnuse” hile he was on the 
road. 


Applicants for admission to the Boston 
Fire Department, after March 3, Ie, will have to 
pass an examination by the S@&te Civil Service Com- 
inission. 

It is recorded of Goethe, the German poet, 
that at the age of cighty-two he declared that during 
all his life he had Seen actually happy only a quarter 
of an hour 

A Maine man, who received two years 
ago a legacy of $0).(@m, pald over ble bast sickel for 
whisky the other day, aud rolled intuw a smuw-benk tv 
freeze to death. 


Raron Rothschild once advertised tor a 


chef whe could concert WS titers t saps one for 
each day in the year He tomad hia, aod pai a 
salary of $10,0 a sear 
London mai! carriers now call at private 
shieuces lor parceia, thee . tae ors 


mat ‘ 
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"The Invisible Hand. 


BY E. LIS WOOD SMITH. 








account for the following incidents. I 
am nots fanciful or imaginative man, 
and if ever I thought of " or look 
part in any comversation of which they hap- 


| CANNOT to explain away or to 


pened to be the topic, it was always to | 


m them. That I shall 
never do agun. The reader may 
declare that what I am ito relaie was 
the result of a dream or hallucination. I 
know that I was never in tuller ion 
of my waking senses, and that | actually 
saw and went through the following ex- 
nee. 

It is about seven rears ago since the an- 
nouncement in « local paper that 
“Sbhufton Villa,’ a wt desirable, excel- 
lently ventilated, and advantageousiy 
situated residence, was to be let. I bad 
Jong been in search of a suitable house for 
myself and my tantly, and larly every 
day had described a circuit of about seven 
or eight miles round the fair city uf F.xeter 
With the mont disbeartening resalta. 

It was «hile plunged in despair at my 


throw ridicule wu 


non-succes® that the above advertisement | 


one morning altracted the eye of iny wife. 
We eageriy ht at the of such a 
solution to our 


vain. The preliminaries were arranged, 
and in due time we were installed in our 
new home. 

After aboot a week's sojourn, however, 
we began to be unpleasant! y conscious that 
by the surrounding inhabitants, and the 
peasantry in perticular, we were regarded 
With aleorbing interest and curiosity; and 
it was ot entil Jane, one o! our do:nestics, 
had captured the beart of a certain son of 
toil that any elue was afforded to the mys 
tery. Then we learnt for the first time 
since taking our new residence, that it bore 


the bon of being haunted. 
yo proprietor, so ran the story | 


amnong the ignorant villagers,had surprised 
his daughter, one evening, inditing a lovin 

epistie to the son of bis eneiny; had seize: 
it over ber shoulder, and after reading it, 


had compel-ed her to write another appoint- | 


ing @ meeting im that room that very night. 
Providing biuself with a pistol, the en- 

father hismself met the voung lover, 
and after bestowing upon him bot words, 
presented a loaded revolver at the young 
man’s breast. This was probably done 
merely t intrmidate the bero, but at that 
very momentthe door was flung open by 
his daugttter, who, taking in the terrible 
Situation at a glance, cast Corneil upon the 
form of her lower. 

This seems t% have turned the father’s 
wavering puryes« intoa fixed determina- 
tiom. Atany rate, whetber from accident 
or design, the petul went off, and before 
the wretched man’s gaze the next moment 
were the dying torms of his daughter and 
his enemy * son. (Casting himself wildly 
before them in passionate grief, the terror- 
Stricken father besought forgiveness, It 
Was too late. No word escaped their lips, 
and ere be could summon assistance he 
felt upon hie brow the brand of Cain. 

That night the inaster of the house dis 
appeared, and some fishermen, rowing on 
the river the following morning, dis- 
covered he bxty floating down with the 
tide. 

Thus ram this very tragic story; and, as it 
appeared on tuvther inquiry, our aew and 
enviabie resedence, unknown to us, had 
been let ard re-let again apd again. On 
each occasion the tenants had quitted it 


after a very short sty, from some unknown | 


cause, and this had at last given the house 


the mm of being in the possession of — 
| 


disem ted Spirits. 

i was sitting at balfpast eleven,one night 
in the latter part of February, in the room 
I used as my study, bus'ly writing, when 
my mind in a careless fashion reverted to 
this superstition concerning ‘“Shulton 
Villa” [had not beer thinking ot the 
story, Which seemed in some strange man- 
ner to be borne in upon my mind. My 


wife and chiiaren and our servants had re- | 


tired to rest, and iny thoughts were* undis- 
tarbed by the slightest sound. All about 
the house was as silent as the grave. 

Al the same mowent that 1 beyan to re- 
eall the legend in the torin in which it had 


reached me, a suddeniy flashed across ine | 


that I was seated im the very room in which 
the terrible deed was said to have been 


enacted. 
Il am by be means a superstitious man, 


but the dead mlenmce in the house and the — 


wind moaning aux the tall trees with- 
out, and the bollow ringing svund prodaced 
by my own footsteps whenever I moved to 
stretch myself, combined with the influence 
of the supposed witching bour were calcu- 
lated w produce a certain sensation of awe 
even in the most unimaginative of mortals. 
I mn settied myself to my work, bot I 
p reen A discovered that it was almost im- 
possible to divert my thoughts from tbe 
= of the haunted room. 

My writing—a philosophical treatise that 
I wae mg for a quarterly review— 
was eel ont om the table before ine, and 
I bad leant beck upon my chair in a futile 
endeavor t) get again into my train of 
thought; my eyes imeantime, being bent 

Mlemiy opon the paper. It was while 
gazing thes that, to my utter astonishment, 
| bebeid the sheets slowly rise trom the 


table and move forward in the director 
¥ on 20erf ae 1! awn there frown behind 
ine OY Sotme Ir vm bie Hand. 


ind a 


Tre lamp had burnt rather low, 
ntie, suthdeed light was in the room, and 
in it J} aaw distinctiv the paper shake and 
quiver (Oct eRbout a single rustie or noise 


ificulty: it seemed a bless | 
ing indeed afler so much labor spent in | 


| of any kind), a8 if the hand that beid it wus 
violently trembling. I felt myself quite 
| powerless etther to move or utter a sound; 
| Iny tongue became rocted to iny mouth, 
' and my hair seemed to awume a perpen- 
|“ eflortof will J pushed tack 
a 
the a and rose from my seat and the 
omy I did *0 tell silently upon the table. 
rew my bandkerchief from my pocket 
and wines aay forebead, and waiked round 
| to where the lamp burned > turn itup. As 
I did #0 -ny eyes tell upon the opposite side 
ofthe wall and rested for n moment upon 
| the portrait of the dead master of the house. 
| I involuntarily shuddered, 1 knew not 
| why, at the - aml then my gaze 
| erry to the chair I had just quitted, and 
behind it I saw, with the uta vividness, 
the outline of a human form, 

The features, a8 1 lowked, because plainly 
visible and were those of the -picture 
on the wal!, Transfized to the spot, 
| my band resting upon the lamp, unable to 
move it up, I watebed the ovuuntenance of 
a —e saw that ° Was oe 
with rage surprises, Lor a moment 
thought a fearful gaze wax fixed upon me, 
| when tts hand slowly rmeand was shaken 
| furiously at some invisuble «t)j-t apparent- 
| sy in the seat I bad left. Tue expression 











| next changed to one of intense malied and 
_ant'cipated revenge, amd tue forefinger 
| pointed to the paper on the tsi-le. 
Drawing « deep breath, | sili gazed at 
| ny unearthivy visitiant For tie moment 
ali tear had lett me, snd i wasted calmly 
| for what wan w follow. Il aspert this most 
| emphatically. Frew: the gestures of the 
figure there appeared tv be amaAher invisi- 
ble personage in the room whew it was up- 
| braiding. Suddenly a frizhtiul change 
over the distorted features and I be- 
| held written upon them as if it bad been 
stainped in legible letters the word “Mur 
der.” My lips tried to ery “Forbear,” 
| but ro sound escaped them. The bhorribld 
despair upon that lace which followed, as. 
succeeding some asi: deed, was awful to 
witness, and it haunted we tor many along 
day after. The figure wrung us hands 
with a look of unspeakable aguny, and to 
ny horror was stealthily turning its eyes 
full upon me, when the lamp, which up to 
now had been burning low, suddenly went 
out and left me in (tal dark ness, 
| How long 1 stood there [| know not; bur 
at last, with a feeling of taintness, I groped 
inv way tothe door and made for my wife's 
roon. She was awakened by my coming 
upstairs, and in wonderment beheld my 
Staggering gait and pallid countenance; 
and looked with astonishinent at th 
glass of brandy which I swallowed at a 
gulp. 

In less than a week our excellently 
situated and enviable residence had Jost its 
tenanis and we were numbered amongst 
the panic-tricken occupiers of the past. 


Many times after our departure | read that | 


“Shufton Villa” was to be let. But the last 
tine the announcement was varied. 
Through the medium of the same local 
| paper, a agraph informed ime that 
“Sbufton Villa” was to be pulled down 
_and a church erected on the size out of the 

bounty of a lately deceased Lord of the 
Manor. : 

— 8 ~<a 

A Cat's Drvoriox.—The following re- 
markable illustration of maternal devotion 
among aniinals occurred in connection with 
the burning of a public concert-room. One 
of the ——— of the establishinent 
possessed a favorite tabby-and-tortoise-shel | 
cat, which was weli-known to those who 
were in the babit of attending the various 
entertaininents iven. The cat had a 
| family of four kittens, which she was 
allowed to keep in a basket at the rear of 
the orchestra. Soon alter tne fire was dis- 
covered, the cat was seen rushing about 
frantically. She several times atteinpted 
' to make her way down the corridor in the 
| direction of the orchestra, but each time she 
was beaten back by thesusoke. At last she 
seemed to plack up courage, and, making 
| another run, she was lost to view amidst 
the smoke. Presently she reappeared with 
one of the kittens in ber mouth. This she 
laid carefally down near her iwnaster's feet 
in the citoak-room, which the fire had not 
| touched. Again she rushed through the 
smoke, and again reappeared with a kitten, 
and this manceutre she repeated the third 
time. She was now apparently half-b'inded 
and choked by the sisoke she had passed 
through, and it was thought that she would 
be content; but she seemed unable to rest 
whileehe knew that une of ner kittens was 
still in danger; and giving a look at the Iit- 
tle s’ruggling group on the floor, the cat, 
evading sumeone who tried t stup her, 
| once more dashed down the oorridor t- 
| wards the seething mass of flaines, which 
| Dy this time enveloped the orchestra and 

the whole ot the lower end of the room. 

Her return was anxivusly awaited, b.it she 

did not come hack. Aflerwards, while ex- 


————— 


| caine across the charred and biackened re- 


mains of the nother and kitten lying side | 


by side where the fire bad apparentiy over- 
| taken them. 
' ——_-—_ + 
| A SILK CayxNox.—A German inventor 
| has brougist out,theoretically,a siik cannon. 
It is to have a steel tabe wrapped with silk 
to a diameter corresponding with the bal- 
lastic strength required. His argument is 
that silk mas greater elasticity than steel, 


and quite a8 much tenacity, while the 
weigist silk gun would be miv one- 
third of that of a steel one, and it could 
be fired much oflener without getting bot 


- ——_ 8 <a - 

For the rewnovai of dandruff, and for 

curing bhameors of the ral p, nothing can be 
Letter than Ayer'’s Hair V igor. 


> 
~ ~ x 


' EVENING POST. 


| ainining the ruina, sane of the firemen | 
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WHAT 58 QUARANTINE? 





at there is pestilence on board. 
trouble may bave broken out during the 
wae or it may have been carried from 
an in 

The masers of there ships are hound un- 
der heavy penalties t boi the yellow 
flag when inecting other vessels on the 


9 sea,and on coming within two leagues 
shore. 


the 
When a ship leaves a port, she is usually 
furnished with a document called a bill of 
health. A “clesn” bill signifies that the 
from which the veesel sailed was free 
ron infectious disease: a “touched” bill 
indicates that there was a «uspicion that dis- 
: and 2 “tal” bill shows 


A ship at anchor, and fi; 
flag, is maid to be in quarantine. 
days, this word is almost wholly used in 
connection with vessels that are eompelled, 


munication with the shore. Indeed, few 


oer but o nautient significance. And vet 
the word was at one time common encugli 
in other connections, its meaning being ‘a 
period of forty days.” 

Why forty days are particularly specified 
it im difficult to determine. The same per- 
1d is frequently and inysteriousiy = preini- 
nent in convection with certain laws and 
beliefs both in sacred hiatory and heathen 
superstitions. The most reasonable expla- 
nation of the matter is that the le of 
different eras have been influenced by the 
duration of Lent, which-commemorates the 
forty days’ fast of Chriat in the wilderness. 
Another, and less protmble, interpretation 
of the subject is, that the time was taken 
trom the opinions of physicians with re- 
gard to the critical stages of several dis 
canes, 


The period of prol.ibition is nA unalter- 
‘ably fixed at forty days, bat may be varie! 
according to the exigencies of the case un- 
der notice. Neither is quarantine winmiliv 
connected with the sea-boards of ovuntries. 
Measures are frequertly adopted for isolat- 
ing passengers and conveyances on the tron- 
tiers of intand countries, 

Nt is well known that during the oecupa- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Crosaders, a sta- 
tion for those who suffered froin contagivus 
diseases was erected iu a solitary place out- 
side the walls of the city, and caiied the 


derived the modern lazaretto. 

Quarantine proper, however, found its 
origin during the fourteenth century, when 
the great plague began its devastation in 
Europe. Originating in Chinaa lew years 

evioul ys that terribi- 


rding its mortality appal the imagination. 
fn China, and other countries of the Fast, it 
has been stated that no fewer than 37,000,- 
000 persons succumbed to the plague. In 
Europe the number of persons who died 
was at least 25,000,000). London alone lost 


The first regulation regarding quarantine 
was prownulated by Viscount Berpabo. of 


, in Italy. 


un in Florence in 1344. 

hese early enactments were darily 
stained by super-tition and inbu:manity. 
The work was aconnplished by the Vene- 
tians, who were then at the summit of their 
commercial affluence. In 144<the Senate 


as the laws of quarantine. 


ganized lazarectt >, or pest-bouse, was erected 
on the island of Sardinia,in 1454,and another 
in 1468 Bills of health, aleo, were first 


e use a hundred yrars later. 
eel 


three bushels of grasshoppers during the 

year. Out in Dakta they got to pav- 
ing bounty on gopher taila, and now they 
are used as currency,being worth five cents 
apiece. If it keeps on at this rate, the New 
Hampshire people will get to using grass- 
ho for currerccy. Imagine a inan rusih- 
ing into a store or ~~ cae ating. the 
book-keeper to give bim iarge 6 By 
bushel a ane. Tus might work 


died-up old ors in exchange,there 
too, grasshoppers, after they had been 
dead for 2 certain length of time, arc 
| liable to smell a sort of musty; and if a 
| young man should cai! on his best gir! 





clothes, she would “give bim the mitien,” 
for fear of catehing some kind of disease. 
The best thing that thecity clerk of Con- 
cord can do isto ship those grasshoppers out 
to some Indian reservation, and iet the In- 
dians have a banquet. It will not only be 


of saving a few pec ests and dogs in the 
neighboring settlements, which at present 
the Indians are stealing tor tood. 
- —_ © <> —-- —— 
Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after suffering a number of 
vears from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without 
suc cess, at last found a prescription which 
canpletely cured and saved him froin 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadfu 
disease sending 2 self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the re- 


| ceipt free of charge. 





' 
E yellow flag flying froma ship is a. 
night thet, abowe all exbere the | 
inhabitants of our seaports. It “4 


' 
i 
j 
/ 
' 





' is ground. 


rsons are aware that quarantine hax any | 
| before be gets his pay. 


for the reasons stated, t) almtain from coimn- | 


>, _— 2— —— - <-- 
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LEFT ALONF. 





The child that stumbles og his way, 
When almost fit to walk he’« grown, 
Of him one’s very apf to say 
He's yet too young to leave saline. 


When big enough w romp and plist, 
And for the sugar-bew! be's prose, 
His mother then mayyoficn say 
He’ = too old te be left alone. 


But In that kappy, blicefal time. 
When some sweet mall he calls hie own — 
They ask no more trom all the «ort4 
Than simply thie: Leave we aheme. 
° —~We. Vac misters. 
in tlie ate 


Humorous. 
A watch-word—Tick a 
When is coffee like the earth? 





When ir 


The limbs of the law are saited with 
breeches of promi-e 


The bill collector’ + work is always don 


“Whe is it that <o many 
+ think 


Inquirer ashes : 
dogs have fleas?" To be perfeesty heemect 
it is because there are mans Aes 

It you throw a piece of wrongist irom at 
aman it becomes cast iron. Waneatarterer+ omght to 
te able to utilize thi< | oa in ove wae. 


Boy (with feeling )—*‘I m an orphan, and 
father’s broke hi- legs and I+ im Joil. and comther’~ in 
anu insane asvilum, andif lye heme ©: -t mones 
they I lick me,** 

A new violinist ix cansing a <eneation in 
Vienna. [t ought not to be gery Aiffieait for an athe- 
bolied man lo create asen-ation «ithatiedim, If be 
plaved badly enough he covid greate @ granite. 


An English writer in-iet« that a man 
should use both hand. equeatic well ile ~~ seme <im- 
ple seul, man, he does, over in the eomatrs. Me 
drives with one haud. and tra. ia ia, tril, ba, fla. 
low ¢ 

“Ves, jude, 


“IT admit 


“said a prisoner, 


] that nv trousers wa- tanyvied in the deg «+ teeth, andi 


| thar | dragyed the animal aways 


pettilence entered | 
curope in the year 134% The figures re- 


it was dated January 
January 17th, 1734: but there is a statement | 
to the effect that ocrasional precautions were | 


ot Venice pawmed a cude of enactments known 


By the saine power the firs regularly-or- . 


hospital of St. Lazarus. From that name ws | - 


; teers ef o--me call shat 
stealing adoy, ue man on earth ie «ale trem eommenit- 
ting erime.** 

A mendicant approached a Westchester 
man on the cars, the other dat, and «aid: *ttear <r. 
I*ve lost nyleg "* Te whieh the Weeteheter man 
replied, as he hurried aways: "Ms dear ire nd. i have 
not seen anythis g of it.” 





Vital Questions !!!i! 

Ask the most eminent physcian 

Of any school, what ix the best thing in 
the world for quieting and allaying all irri- 
tation of the nerves.and curing all formes of 
nervous complaints, giving natural, ebild- 
like, refreshing sleep alway~? 

And they will tell sou unhesitatingly 

“Some form A Hoparrr” 

CHAPTER I. 

Ask any or all of the net eminent phy- 
Sicians ; 

“What is the best and only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure all diseases A the 
kidneys and urinary organs: sth as 
Bright's disease, diabetes, retemtuas or in- 
ability to retain urine, and all the diseases 
and ailinent peculiar ter Wesmens 

“And they will tell vou explicithy ane 
emphatically Buchu sr 

Ask the same physicican~ 

“What is the mast reliahie and surest 


| eure for all liver dineanes or div =pepeia : com- 


employed io Italy in 1527, and werein gen- | 


QuerR CuRKENCY.—The city clerk of | 
Concord, N. H., pax beanty on ninety- | 


well among the men folks, but if a lady 
should attempt to a dollar chan in a 
street car and receive a handful horrid | 


grasshoppers 
would certainly bea lively scene. Then, 


wih a lotot those defanct insects in his 


an act of charity, but it will be the means | 


stipation, indigestion, bilieamiue-s, malaria, 
fever, ague, Ac.,” and thes will teil sou: 
Mandrake! or Dandelion tee’ 


Hence, when these remedi« s+ +otmtined eth 
Other= equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Kittere -ech « womder- 
ful and mysterious curative geeeer tes ehoped, 
whieh i< <0 varied in ite +ge ration that ao diaeuse 
or Ui-health cau pomsttlly ex int of re et-t i+ eemer. and 
vet it a- 

Harinless for the most frail «oman 
valld or ~matlest child te ae, 


CHAPTER IL 
**Pat ent. 


**Al most dead of mearts 41mg" 


erabedt ite 


For vears, and given up ts pdiv=ieians, of 
Bright's and other Kites dimeames, liver 
complaints, severe coughs, called ausumip- 
tion, have been cured. 


Women qon nearly crac tt tee 

From agony of neuralgia. tors (testes, 
wakefulness, and varieni~ Siena peculiar 
to women. 


People drawn out of -hape frm -xereriating pang- 


of rheumatism. Inflammatery and «irre 4 eufler- 
ing from «rotuls. 

Erveipeia- ° 

Salt rieum, blood polsonince 4: <gepels Indiges- 


tion, and, in fact, alinernt all tien a + fran. 

Nature is heir te 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, prod of whttets 
ean be found in every neighteoctewsrl te the knowag 
world, -— 

a” None genuine without « thane «4 ereen Hiqee 
on the white label, Shun all the 6 fe. pobeunons 
stuff with ““‘Hop'* or ‘Hope " im their wane 


Gossamer Garments Free! 


To int nwtuce "Hap t [das «, wet fee M woge Mas 
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“New Publ cetions. 


MAGAZINES. 


Whether we agree with Mr. Reecher or 
not, few men can or write on any 
au of Bw a interest with so great a 

body will See 
a in the 


as to how far ministers may proper goin 
— he does in the 
Aeneaseee Devtan Be Erase =ihe Goonk 
shows bimeelf to advantage pe 
all the more because it is.o enetter 
that ton ches him ly as well as pro- 


fessional! In aune number of the 

Review, the question, “How shall the Presi- 

dent be Elected?” is ably treated b - 
ni 


a Soe writers, viz, two 
States Senators, 


Dawes and Vance; a college 


peg ee F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia; a 
ew 


York lawyer A. Pryor; and a 
well-known rnaliat, Willian Purcell. 
Another articie in this unusuall 


strong number is a review of Holines’ 7 e 
of Emerson, by the veteran historian (ieo y 
Bancrott; and still another is an essay 
Prof. C. A. Young on Theories pegarding 
the San’s Corona,whien he ° akiifally t - hain 
within popular com © Rev. 
Dr. W. G. T. Gofende tt the dogina ot 
Endless Punishment, and Prot. G. Stanley 
Hall writes on New Departures in Educa- 
tion. The North Ar Review, New 
York. 

The traveling public will read with inter- 
em Prof Thoinson’s articies in the February 
Popular Science Moathly on The Sight and 
Hearing of Railway E:mployes. 
Larger limport of Scientitic Edueation, 
Major Powell elainw preference for such 
education because it gives the highest men- 
tal culture. in, Evolution and the 
Destiny of Man, Mr. W. D. Le Sueur 
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~ Baby—A crying evi) you can only aggta- 
vate by putting down. 

With umbrellas, like men, it is generally 
the poorest that gets left. 

Why is iron sometimes like a band of 
robbers? Because it is united to steel. 

‘This is the fit time and place, '’calnily re- 
marked the cat, sad then she had one. 

“Can a man marry his widow's sister?’’ 
is one of the trap~ laid for unrefiecting persons. 

A scapegrace remarked that the principal 
branch of education is his school was a willow 
branch. 


Morriage promotes Jongevity among men, 


baldness. 


Why are pawnbrokers like pioneers of 
progress? Becanse they are always ready to make 
an advance. 

A spring poet sings: 
me, | wonder?" If thee “o, they ought never to fire 
another gun. 


but one evening the giri reached the nest first, seized 
an egg and started for the house. Her brother fol- 
lowed, crying: 
ben measurés by! *’ 


‘T wouldn't marry 4 «street car driver,”’ 





n, The | 


sald a béaatiful heiress, ‘‘And why not, pray ?*° 
asked another beaatiful heiress. -‘Because,*’ at- 
swered the first Seazatifal heiress. *‘Because whatr*’ 
queried the second Heautifal heiress. ‘*Recause he 
must have cold feet,** «ald the second beautiful 


| hetress. 


y reviews Protessor Fiske’s book on | 


that subject. Prof. H. P. Arumby, 
tributes a paper defining the conditions 
essential t© make Field Experiments in 
Agriculture, successful and instructive. 


oon. | 


Lucy M. Hall, M. D., offers suine excellent | 


observations on the general objects to be 
sought and the direction taken, in the Phy- 


paper on Cholera; its Home aud its Travels, 
will goummand attention. D. Cl. T. Cainp- | 


, then?** 


bell presents some interesting tigures from | 


statistics of the Odd Fellows bearin 


on the | 


subject of, Sick-Rates and Death-Kates. | 


Other articles, equally worthy of attention 
with these, are a curious illustrated 
on Caleulating Machines; Food and 
ing; Salpbur and its Extraction, with illus- | 
trations of a us; Properties and Con- 
stitution of Water; Mattieu Willies’ 


Monthly instalment of The Chemistry of | 


be spree Pe - and Why Bird's Soe. The por- 
sketch are of Sir David Brewster. 
D. D. Appleton & Co., New York. Fifty conts | 
a number $ a year. 
Ma. Nicholas tor Februaiy opens with the 
PP Pon ph serial by E. P. Roe. 
It telis how a tamily in moderate cireum- 
sta..ces was driven from the continement ot 
a city ‘flat’ to the freedom of a country 
farm. Another frominent and valuable 
feature of the mid-winter St. Nicholas is 
Gail Hawilton’s English Kings in a Nut- | 
Shell. Portraits of nearly every person | 
——_ with many other illustrations, | 
pany the descriptive text. Nora | 
Perry is the first author to contribute tothe | 
of Girls series. The story is entitled | 
Tyrant ‘Lacy, and is a chariningly written | 
account of a girl’s conquest of herself, | 
There is alsoabrigtt little Masque, or 
Miracle-play, as it was ca!led by its author, 
the late Wiu. M. Haker, author of His 
Majesty, Myseif. The idea is very novel | 
and bids fair to be pete. Paimer Cox | 
tells in his inimitabie pictures and verses 
story ofthe Brownies’ Keturn to their na- 
tive land, and the ingenious itmanner in | 
which they aceomplish it; Ralph's Winter | 
Carnival telis of a boy’s visit to the winter 
Carnival at Montreal; and W. T. Peters and 
Margaret Joblusou are contributors of 
brigitt valentine verses. In the serials— 
Davy and the (soblin visit RoLinson Crusve 
—Mr. Stockton takes lis Personally Con- 
ducted party the queer buria! ground ot | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Genva—Edinund Aiton imparts some more | 
Among the Law- | 


of what he absorbed 


makers—and we learn about Murilloin Mrs | 


tiendinae 


Clement's stories of Artand Artists, The . 


Century (o., New York. 
NEW MUSIC. 


Two very good songs are just published 
by the well known house of Chas. D. Blake | 
& Co, Boston, Mass, “Stand by Your 
Mother, Jack” is alrewly extremely popu- 
jar, and its very easy and winning imelody 
ex os the reason. It is particularly | 
suited for tenor or baritone. Price 40 cents. 
“I’m So Shy” is om oneal song and re- 
frain in waltztime. The air is bright and 
eatebing and well calculated to bring out 
the dash in a singer's style at its best. 
Price 40 centa. 

—_— sa 2 > —-——i— 

A FLow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

— 8 ee 
important. 

Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Charch and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 424 Street opposite Grand Central 
Depa in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 


_- 
| ruffian, impudentiy. 
| do you meddle with things you don't understand?*’ 


| should burn—** 





riage Hire. If en route to Sarateoya or other 





Summer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 
sil Baggage w be transferred from Hotel 
ts Cisis De put rREE OO FF. eyat \ fur- 
nisned rooum £i and upwards er InYV. 
temianrant the best and enpest in the 
City. Families can live better for leas 
mouey at the Grand Union, than at any 


Other first-class botel iu the city. 


battery, 
sical Training of Girls, Dr. von Pettenkofer’s peyoe 


“You have been up betore me halt a 
dozen times this year,"* aida magistrate, severely, 
tw a local vagrant, who thus male auswer: ‘Come, 
now, judge—none of that; every time I've been here 
I've seen youhere. You arehere more than I am. 


notwithstanding its tendency to produce premature 


**Mother, Suey’ « got the eee the old” 


—_— 





Twin Foes to Life 
Are Indigestion snd Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor humen ailments, 
and a host of diseases, specdily resultant 
from them, mutually aggra\ ate each other 
and assail at once the whok machinery 
of life. a Foul Breath, Sour 


Stomach Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jau Dyspepsia, 


Neu Dropsy, and various Skin 

ers, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels, 





| 
| 
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“Will they miss | 


A little boy and giri had been cautioned | 
never to take the nest egg when gathering ihe exes: | 


People who live in glase houses should not throw 


stones, ** 


“Well, sir, 
was brought before bim ona charge of assault and 
**you say this man struck you?’’ **Yes, sir, 
he did.*’  **Did you retaliate?" *‘No, sir—I would't 
do such a mean thing as that.”" ‘‘What did you do, 
‘Well, I just gave bim the awtulest lickin’ 
he ever got.** 


“Ain't you ashamed of yourselt to fight 
with a boy so much smaller than yourreify 1 really 
can’t understand it," salda clericai-looking gentie- 
man toa dig boy who war in posing ona small one, 
‘So vou can't anderstens i?” retorted the young 
**No, Lb ecan’t.** ‘Then, why 


A young tenor obtained a hearing betore 
a director pf one of the provincial theatres. He sang, 
bui the manager stopped him at the end of three or 
four notes. ‘‘Very well,"’ he said, ‘leave your ad- 
dress, and I will think of you if it should happen—** 
**‘What do you wean by ‘if it sould happen? ** in- 
terrupted the young tenor. **Well, 
**Well7* 
ery ‘Fire ** ** 
_ ——_— © <i... 
Superfiuous tiair. 


Madame W am veid'’s specific permancatly removes 


Superfluous Hair without injuting the skin, Scud tor 


circular. Malame WAMBOULD, Townsend Harber, 


Mass. 
-_-- —_>- @§ 4 - 


Sa When our renders anawer any tdver 


"" said the judge to a man who | 


ee 


if my theatre | 
‘‘Dshould engage you to | 


tlaement found iv these colamns they will | 


confer 2 fnver on the Pamlisher and the ad- 
tertiser by s2msing ‘he *, tords- Evening 


speci ific oilo.28 


Nervous from” over- ‘Vital We or eakness, causes, 
9! per vial. or 5 vial and — A vial paid on for $5, 
SOLD BY Dac adte&ls of »-nt on receipt of 


Sica ciect OB Palen Leste? ork. 


York. 
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Price low: anybody can apply on Steep or Flat sar- 
face: mate risks durable, Fire proof. Send at once for 
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18 comic & sentimental songs 
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A Thorough Purgative 
medicine is the first necessity for cure 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just «uffictent 
to ent a recurrence costiveness, 

at the same time the liver. kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


9 
er’s Pills 
Accomplixh this reine Cas Gtne 


than eny other meriicine. 
= yet ri the their 


searching and Gora. 
pu ive action -y do not gripe the 
pat , and do not induce a ouaive ve 


action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they ny special operties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the hig bent 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


Ali diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER's Pints to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, avests the serious iinesses which 
neglect of that condition would ipevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the howeis — looseness as well as constl- 
pation—are beneficially controfled by 
AYER’s PILLs, and for the stinmvu'ation 
of «digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER's PILL dally, after dinner, will do 
more good than any ‘thing else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYFr’s PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the bighest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
{ Analytical Chemists } 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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ple free to those becoming agent~.No 


risk set onto salen. Territory Miven.eatisfaction guaranteed 
Address DR. scoTT, 842 Broadway St., M. ve 
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( , A Tvassers wanted fora book just out, send 
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1. M. BROCKST ad Kor 52, st. Louis, Mo. 
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i free. 
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MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


ee ee 


‘Of the Most Popular Songs, 


| Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 


i 
Muric 


~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a tife time tor Singers, 


fo get 4 splendid 
of the best nuisic and words, 


lot songs, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


Fur 10 cents in curren yor pur stage sf TT fe) 


we will send (all charges post paid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inventor of the 


RB. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT sT.. 
Plheilactet pebrin. 
Premier Artinut 
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colebrated GOSSAn BR ts 
and FEAST 6B 
TOUPEFS. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FANHION CHAT. 

MIE great increase in the number of 
figured woollen materials makes it an 
easy matter to provide useful costuines that 
are of a wore dressy character than those 
made of plain material only; plain vigogne 
and Indian cashmere combine best with 
these new striped, frise, and broche 
wollens. Wotlen taffetas is a useful fabric 

cinployed inthe same way. 

The use of heavier materials has brought 
kilts and pleats to the froat once more, and 
with them many varieties of flat trimmings. 
The monotony of a pleated skirt is often 
broken by the alternation of bands of 
velvet between groups of tour or five 
pleats. 

Braids of all descriptions play a great 
part iu the ornamentation of dresses; they 
are placed in horizontal or vertical bands, 
these last terminatihg im loops that fall 
over the pleating edging the skirt. When 
used in this way, three or four rows of the 
braid, or of ribbon velvet, are placed to- 
gether, so that they form rather wide 
stripes, the spaces between being either 
plain or filled tn with pleats of the dress 
material, The plain tinsel and fancy braids 
are considered inore novel aud stylish than 
velvet, but it is after all very imuch a 
tiatter of taste. 

Another way of varying the trimming isto 
put the braid on abort four inches above 
the edge of the skirt,in a Gireek key pattern 
or a scroll, or to interlace it in some bold 
and simple pattern. 

Braid is again used for trimming jackets; 
the collar is covered by a single row ol 
wide braid, the parements are formed in 
the saine way, and the side of the front that 
buttons over the other is either edged or 
bound with braid. 

Useful manties, such as are worn in the 
morning for shopping, or at any hour for 
country walks, are also trimmed with 
these serviceable and durable braids— 
everything in shortis braided, from skirts 
to chapeaux, which are bound and edged 
with more elegant varieties of the fashion- 
able trimming that a-e adapted tor ordinary 
Costu ea, 

W ide braids, forined of a network of beads 
with pendants, or of chenille and beads, are 
used as panels and other ornaments for 
costly dinner dresses, they ere made in 
viack, and in beads of the most brilliant 
bues for colored Wilettes, 

Skirts are comnposed of two taterials, a 
rich broche velours, broche satin, or the 
novel veleurs boucle: the front and sides of 
the skirts are nade of the rich material, and 
the cursage and drapery, tunic, etc., of the 
plainer, as cashinere or faille. Another 
novelty is the moyen age tinsel-woven otto- 
man, a rich and durable fabric of which the 
loveliest tabliers and waistcoats are made. 
Again we have the beaded tulle fronts, 
with the trellised beads and pendant tas- 
sels or drops. 

The Figaro jacket is richly braided, and 
framed, as it were, in rows of tiny gold, 
silken, steel, or iridescent buttons, like our 
Lieutenants’ Meas jackets. Jersey bodices 
have waistcoats of silver braid upon white 
cloth, which are very effective. 

If it were not for the fur trimmings, one 
would hardly recognize the new mantles as 
vetements to be worn for protection against 
cold weather. I am tar from wishing to 
find fault with this innovation, for if the 
manties lose in suggestions of the cosy 
warmth to be enjoyed in ample folds, they 
certainly gain in elegance by their dimin- 
ished size and comparatively light texture. 
Some of the newest mantles are nade of 
otteman, of velvet broche, and of velours 
frise. Asarule the mantles are longer in 
front than at the back, and have short 
sieeves turned under, or long pvinted 
siceves falling lower than the fronts. Var- 
ious kinds of fur are used for trimmings, 
but astrakan and beaver are those wost in 
favor for short manties, the longer ones 
being ornamented wit! bear or fox, or as- 
trakan. Handsome passementerie orna- 
ments, cheniile and jet, are also used wa 
very great extent, the result being that the 
manties are exceedingly rich in appearance. 

One very ladylike mantle is of plain 
black ottoman,the front is long and pointed, 
the sleeves are even longer than the front, 
buttbe back is quite short and pleated. 


This mantie *s trimmed with astrakan and | producing these charming dexigns on living 


jet ornaments ; asowewhat similar model 
in brown broche velvet bas the same 
pointed fronts and short pleated back, but 
This 
very 


the sleeve is emall and turned under. 
salbie, and 
ornaments at the 


, 


siantic bas a border of 


bewled cord 


hbandsome 
buck and on the ends ts 
of black veiours frise on a satin ground is 
jarger and of wore equal strength, and is 


{ront. A imantie 
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ornamented at the back with festeans of 


plaited silk cord crossing the pleated skirt, 
the long sleeves being ornamented with a 
kiad of pamementeric tasselied fringe 
having the appearance of vandykes. 

This will give an idea of théeshorter man- 
tles ; the long ones—for they exist in spite 
of the preference for snaltér models, are as 
a rule nade of cloth. An exception to this 
rule is a plain velvet and broche plush 
mantie, with a depth of pile increasing to- 
wards the lower edge of the large and 
handsoine design. This mantle has a full 
plain skirt and tignt- fitting redingote front 
of plain velvet, with a deep fur border end- 
ing where the pleats begin. Over this is a 
visite back of the broehe, falling ver the 
arms in long panels at the sides most richly 
ornainented with beads at the edge. This 
mantle is alinost a costume in itself, no 
portion of the dress being visible except 
the extreme edge of the skirt and the 
sleeves. 

The novelty that is lacking in the styles 
of costuines is aniply made up by the great 
variety of new trimmings, of which there 
are wany kinds besides braids and us. 
trakan. One of the newest is Irish guipure 
embroidered with colored wools in open- 
work designs, as finely wrouglt as eim- 
broidery on cambrie; chenille Cluny 
guipure is also very new and very lovely. 
Both these kinds of trimunngs are employ- 
ed for bordering the plain skirts of 
dresses, The skirt is made rather full,with 
a tuck about ten or twelve inches above the 
edge, and the band of guipure is sewn on 
under the tuck and forms a deep hem all 
round the skirt. The guipure a] wave~iti 
the same shade as the dress, 

Wide collar bands—dog collars, in reality 
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—will be exceedingly fashionable ; they | 


are nade of metal braid ratber more than 
two Inches wide, and lined with silk, satin, 
or plush, according to the temperature. 
Lighter collars are inade of crepe de Chine 
or crepe lisse ; these are pretty in cardinal 
crepe lisse pieated on the foundation, and 
fastened witli a little crepe bow in front, a 
little to the lett. The cuffs are made in the 
same way, but without the bows, 

Beaded dog-collars are another variety, 
and consist of from one to five rows of 
beads ; these are chiefly for evening wear, 
and ure not seldom fastened with a diamond 
clasp. Similar collars of jet beads are worn 
in mourning. 

Materials dre still appearing, ‘and base 
their well-deserved claims to novelty on 
their names and texture, while it may be 
safely predicted that the costumes com posed 
of them will bein the highest degree typical 
and stylish. Bouctette Thibet m a rough, 
ribbed, lairy fabric, with an indefirable 
pattern and in the newest shades—this will 
be used only for walking costumes; paillas- 
son, a kind of thick, supple armure, with a 
raised pattern in the style of oatineal cloth, 
will be used for the samme purpose. Indian 
cashineres embroidered with wool, are 
charining for young ladies’ costumes; ve- 
lours frise is combined with plain cashmere 
to match; the skirt and jacket being made 
of velours frise, and the tunic of tashmere; 
theskirt is plain, but aot very fuli, and is 
altogether without trimining. Indian vi- 
gognes, as soft and warm as cloth, and 
made of the purest wvol, are the best possi- 
ble materials for bad weather, for they are 
unspoilable. Cheviots embroidered with 
chenille are employed for more elegant 
walking costumes, and, chosen in certain 
special combinations of color, are worthy of 





an artist. They have a highly orginal and | 


novel effect; there are ausongst thei some 


spotted varieties in the strangest, but most | 


fascinating colors. The spots are arranged 
close together, and are woven in shaded che 
nille, which gives a kind of tartan effect. 





Fireside Chat. 
THE GREENAWAY BALL. 

T would take usa long tine to enumerate 
the number of fashions which bave 
been set by Miss Kate Greevaway, Or 
the quantities of purposes for which ber 
charimning designs have been used. On the 
borders of inantelpieces, in .he centres of 
screens, flitting round afternoon tea-cloths, 
or reposing on chair-backs, tie little Green- 
away figures meet us ateveryturn. Ther 
have been worked iu every possible color 
and in every possible way. They have 
been prin on the edges of sunshades 
and the borders of bandkerehiefs ; nor is it 
only for purposes of feminine adorniment 
that they have been used, for we find the 
saine quaint little figures embossed on 
gentiemen'’s cigarette cases and tobacco 
pouches, Last of all comes the idea of re- 


figures, and this is what has isd to the 
fashion of “Greenaway Balls. ’ 

Perbaps no fashions fur children have 
ever been more becoming than those tbat 
have been gathered from the pictures o! 

No one 


Miss Greenaway's picture books. 
can heip adimiring the effect of a dear littie 
chubby round face set off in a Greenaway 
bonnet. ‘The little short-waisted frock, with 


its one litthe ounce at the botiom, and its | 
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soft wide sash tied high up under the arms, 
is us va little indoor dress as can be 
imagined fora child; and last winter we 
had many opportunities of seeing the effect 
of the fur-trimimed pelisses, in which Miss 
Greenaway’s sketches abound. 
two isolated res dressed in this way 
look charming, it may be imagined how 
good isthe eflect when a whole rooim full of 
children are ap psd together all attired in 
the sa:ne period of costu:ne. 

The invitations to the Greenaway Ball 
may be either plain or illustrated, but the 
latter plan is much the best style. In the 
former case an ordinary ‘At Home”’ card 1s 
used, with the magic word “Greenaway” 
written in the corner, so that people know 
what to expect. Hut the effect aw 
improved by the introduction of a Greena- 
wa ure atone side of the card—a dear 
little girl in a big cap playing at battledore 
aid shuttleoock, or « sweet little shepherd 
pees on a stile and playing a pipe. It is 
possible to buy many of these lene ready 
printed on note per, but they look just 
as well nicely ed. If there is aclever 
draughtsman in the family, he cannot do 
better than set to work lo reproduce some 
of these pretty designs on the side of the 
card. The original design inay be traced 
on to the card with a sbarp point, and then 
neatly @ over with a crow-quill pen and 
Indian ink. 

When the invitation arrives with “Green. 
away" written in the corner, the recipients 


know at once that it is a fancy ball they are | 


bidden to, or, more correctly speaking, a 


bal costume, of on particular period of cos. | 


tuine. The elders of the family take down 
the tattered Greenaway book from the she!f 


If one or | 





(we say tattered, because Miss (jreenaway's | 


book is far too popular amongst children 
ever to reinain long in a respectable condi- 
tion), and hunt through the charining pic- 
tures to see what character would best suit 
their litle pets. There is more variety of 
choice than one would at first sight imagine. 
For boys there is the rustic dress, with 
turned-down and smock-frock, as well as 
the sinart littia gentleman's dress, with its 
sugar-loat hat and short waisted iacket with 
rows of buttons. For girls there is out-door 
dress and indvor, winter and suiminer, band- 


some pelisses and muffs, and big hats, or | 


soft little inuslin gowns, and close-cropped 
heads. 

The dancing-room should be done up as 
artistically as ble, as it very much 
adds to the good effect of the party. All 
violent colors should be avoided, and the 
softest tints should be used. The curtains 
and cushions should either be of pale 
amber, or that faint delicate pink that used 
to be so much used inthe times of our 

rand fathers, Little mirrors in black 
raines should be placed about the room, 
and swags of pale pink satin ribbon, or soft 
“Liberty” silk, will makea very effective 
decoration above the pictures. If possible, 
only wild flowers shouid be used in all the 
vases—Maryuerite daisies and golden but- 
tercups, gorse, heather, and 
grasses. It the dance is given in the winter, 
there must be an abundance of berries, and 
single holly leaves strung on a green thread 
lend themselves easily for purposes of 
deooration. Little wreaths of leaves placed 
round the mirrors and pictures, litle 
festoons hanging from the chandeliers, 
swags over the doors and archways,or even 
all around the walis, after the fashion of a 
frieze, do more towards making a room 
look in the style of Queen Anne than any- 
one would immagine wao bad not seen it. 


feathery | 





Lately one of these pretty Greenaway | 


balls, took place in a very artistic house. 
The dancing-room was got up in the style 
ot Queen Anne, and turnished with spin- 


dle-legged Chippendale furniture. Festouns | 


of ty flowers were fastened all round the 
walls, and here and there a wreath would 
be suspended from one of the swags by a 
long yeliow ribbon. The cushions and 
‘settles’? were all of pale yellow,and yellow 
Dunmore 
bracket, filled with buttercups and blue 
forget-ine-nots, The dance prograimines 
were yellow, and there was a pretty Green- 
away figure on each. When the room was 
full of the quaint little figures in their 
Queen Anne cresses, the effect was in- 
describably charming, and one could 


scene of ancient days. 

The proceedings began with a grand 
march round, in which all the dresses were 
seen to great advantage. Most of the little 
girls wore mob-caps and hair cut straight 
over their foreheads. They 


had a — r. 
muslin dress nearly down to their heels, | 


with one litle flounce, or five very tiny ones 
near the bottom; wide sashes of soft pink or 
amber, or pale green, were tied close under 
the arms, inittens were worn on the hands, 
and their little silk-shod sandalled teet 
peeped out from under their petticoats like 
little mice, to use Sir John Suckling’s 
pretty simile. Some carried baitledores 
and shuttlecocks, some had fans, some had 
their dolis under theiraris, By their sides 
walked their little partners,looking scarcely 
less pretty than they; here a little shephera 
in a brown mushroom hat and pale biue 
suit, with a buge turn-down frill roand the 
neck, playing a pipe suspended round his 
neck with yellow ribbons; here a country 


boy in a smock-frock, his hair cut 
aquare on the forehead, and falling on 
the shoulders. Some of the boys car- 


boughs of pink tmay, a8 you may 
Miss Greenaway’s pictures, 
flowers, and 
little partner 
wh as walked alo2g, 
keeping time t Lhe lively march with 
dignified steps. Altogether it is one of the 
prettiost sights that couid be seen, and one 
of which we shall prooably bave wan y 
repetitious at juvenile parties. 


ried 
see them in 
so:ne bad bunches of wild 
mune drew the arm of their 


through their they 


and vases stood on every | 


| Iron Mask has never been discovered, 
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(Correspondence. 


A. O. K.— We cannot inform you where a 
copy of the paper may be had, nor do we knew o 
any making a specialty of correspondence, 

Rose W.--There is no receipt but what 
would be injurious. Have patience. In @ few 
years, you may be wishing you had some of it 
back. 

EDELWEIss.—Hold your kid gloves a lit- 
tle distance trom the fire, gradually stretching them, 
or leave them ina warm piace fora tew hours, and 
they will become pliant. 


AMELIA.—You do not say if the grease is 
on the leaves or covers of your books, If the former, 
try ironing over bletting-paper, changing the 
pieces as they absurt the grease. If on the covers, try 
benzine. 


ALFRED.—Tennyson’s “In Memoriam’”’ 
was written asa tribute of affection to the memory 
of Arthur Hallam, a son of the eminent English 
historian, and a bosom triend of the poet in his ear- 
lier years at Cambridge University. 


HORNSEA.—It is not absolutely necessary, 
but it is usual, to return all presents on the breaking 
of an engagement. Thereis, however, no fixed time 
for doing 50, and matters of this kind can only 
be regulated by the disposition of the persons con- 
cerned, 


VIOLET.—It is very probable that the 
wine, acting as acetic acid, has removed the dye from 
your silk. If this is the case it is Impessible to re- 
store the color, more particularly, if the color is a 
rather light blue. 2. The word is *‘cuspkiore,’* and 
it simply means a spittoon. 


P. R. W.—The identity of the man in the 
He has been 
supposed to have been a twin brother of Louis XEV., 
an illegitimate son of Anne of Austria, the Duke of 
Monmouth, and seores of other persons. Speculation 
aad inquiry are s.ill busy on the subject. 


W.8S.-The famous “hanging gardens” 
were of Babylon, not Rome. They consisted of an 
artificial terraced mountain 400 feet hig», and were 
said to have been constructed by King Nehachadnez- 
zar to gratify his wife, Amyttis, who pined in the 
plains of Babylon for the mountains of her native 
Media, 


E. S.— Phonography includes every 
method of writing by signs that represent the sounds 
of the language. It differs from stenography tn this 
respect :—The latter uses characters to represent 
words by their spelling instead of their sound: henee 
phonography is much the shortest and simplest mode 
of short-hand writing. 


EVERSLEY.—The expression “to boot” 
is derived trom the Anglo-Saxon, in which language 
the word **bvot’’ or **bot’’ means ‘compensation, ** 
while the idea is similar in the Gothic, ‘*botyan*™’ 
signifying ‘‘profit.’’ Thus, to give sech and such 
things ‘‘to boot,’’ means ‘‘intothe bargain,** or so 
much more, in common parlance, ‘*to the good.** 


Mina G.—1l. Go into society as frequent- 
ly as possible, and endeavor to be at ease ; «Iso eculti- 








| Vate your conversational powers, and in a little tline 


your bashfulness will wear away. Blushes are nat- 
aralto young girls. You need not be ashamed of 
them, 2. Gum-arahic ts often used to clear the throat. 
Let it dissulve in the mouth. 3. It has no distinetive 
merit, 


T. R.—We advise you to wait until you 
are of age. You will then be better able to judge for 
yourself in such a serious affairas marriage, and your 
chances of winning this young lady will be better 
than if you should begin now to court her. Young 
ladies are apt to regard boys of your age as triffers, 
and to place very iittle weight upon their atten- 
tions. 


W. W.--The lines you quote may be 
found in Twelfth Night, Act [1., Scene 4, and the 
passage in which they occur runs thos :— 

‘She never tod her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm I° the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pin*d in thought; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, like P«tlence on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.*’ 


H. B.—**Yankee”’ is a corruption of the 
French ‘‘Anglais’’—English. It was pronounced by 
the Red Indians ‘*Yenghees,’* the *‘*Yenghis,*? 
**Yanghis, ** and so ‘Yankees.’ The term became 
a peculiar denizen of the Northern States of America 
tu the following manner :—In 1713 Jonathan Hast- 
ings, a farmerat Cambridge, New York State, used 
the word as a synonym for ‘‘venuine,*? and thus 


| would say *‘a Yankee horse.’’ The students of the 


college, catching up the term, called Hastings 
“Yankee Jonathan ;'' and the nickname not only 


. ; stuck, but spread, and s« eC . - pic. 
imagine that one was lLoking on a veritable sp ‘ 1d soon Lecame the typical name 


of the New Englander. Before long it grew invo the 


| wider application which it now has, 


i 


A. R. R.--The Red Cross Association is a 
confederation of relief societies in different coun- 
tries to ameliorate the condition of wounded sol- 
diers. Itsaim is to make the best possible use of the 
charity which is exhibited so munificently in time of 
national calamities, A meeting was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland in 1963, and the name of Red Cross was 
chosen tn honor of Switzerland. The Swiss colors 
are a white cross on a red ground, but in their badge 
the association reversea the colours, that is, they have 
a red cross with a white ground. At this time they 
acopted atreaty which was signed br twenty-five 
governments. It provides tor the neutrality of all 
supplies, ambulances, surgeons, nurses, attendants 
and sick and wounded men, and their sate con- 
duct when they have the sign of the organiza- 
tion. 


READER.—A “lobbyist” is a person who 
largely spends his time in the lobby oft the Houses of 
Congress, button-holing members on behalf of his 
own pet schemes, ‘‘iads,*’ or fancies. The word is 
generally used with acertain under-current of con- 
tempt and amusement, as implying chicanery, can- 
ning, orat least annoying persistence. In short, the 
lobbyist is aptto be a profound bore A ‘‘female 
lobbyist’’ is a monstrous production of the present 


age—a woman—and generally a strong-n inded wo- 
man of the most virulent type—wh pesters members 
and the public generally al it her arti > « 
ances or oer politica 

emale , 
aA Kee imterest in p t " r seek 4 
beat up recruits, in the House and out of it. for her 
husband's party or her own schemes. The 


SDecies is 
not an agreeable one, and, whe 1 

he, . 0 met, had hes 
avoided, 8 





